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THE. PRESBY 


pamphlet 

afiihitiy pages, Letier.to the Synod of .Al- 
benny, or the subject of dancing, where is dis- 
cussed. questian, *, Ought. the Symod:to take 
detion on the bubject which shall tind the coa- 
science.-of she. Chutch2’. by:\Glericus.”: Thus 


a 
is 


although, for the sake of tbe clerical cla racter, 
we jt Has from no’such source, 
due ‘credit for his 
shrewdnesa,.and for the general, good temper 
dieplayed inthe “He writes: well 
and. forcibly,,and has, made the. of a ba 
cause.’ fenee. the ‘dangerous influence of the 
pamphlet... It. puts a plausible argument in 
the’ triouth-of professing’ Christiatis, who are 


worldly fashions, and tends to confirm ‘their 
prejudices against that strictness: in. religiot 
Which constitgtes the “ yoke of Christ,” The 
main question, with deference to the-writer, i 
not, whether an. ecclesiastical court should take 
such order.on the subject of dancing as to rén- 
der ii a disciplinable offence, but, Is the practice 


of promiscuous dancing consistent with a genu-| 


ine Christian profession? It may be, and isthe, 
main end of the writer to dispute the right of 
Synod in,this respect; but in his defence of 
dancing, he hus made its lawfulness the main 
_ With the views we entertain of the preroga- 
tives and powers of a ‘spiritual court, we can 
have no doubt of their right to inquire into the 
Christian conduct of those who are placed under! 


them in.the Lord,.and to give such directions, 


for the preservation of their consistency as may 
be in.-harmony with the revealed wili of Christ. 
To the Church is entrusted the key of discipline. 
If it be authorized to admit to sealing ordinances, 
such as give evidence of possessing the spirit 
of Christ, its authority is equally extended to 
the exclusion of those who display a contrary 
spirit. The writer of the Letter seemingly ad- 
mits the principle, since he condemns the action 
of the Synod, principally on the ground that it 
is not in harmony with the Scriptures, in which 
he maintains there is not a single prohibition of 
dancing. In his opinion then, dancing is scrip- 
turally lawful, and, therefore, a perfectly con- 
sistent amusement for Christian professors. 
Let it be admitted that there is not in so many 
words, a positive prohibition of the amusement, 
he should "have shown that there was no pro- 
hibition which contemplated this among other 
instances of unseemly behaviour in the professed 
follower of Christ. An argument: professedly 


derived from Scripture should certainly have fe- 


gard to its general teachings, as well as to its 
specific precepts. The Christian, in his anxiety 
to maintain a conscience void of offence, looks 
not only to the divine injunctions formally ex- 
pressed in explicit terms, but to the evident drift 
of God’s whole revelation. His inquiry is— 
what should a Christian be? What has God 
expressly said on this subject, and what may be 
inferred from the whole tenor of his word? 
With this view of the matter he can scarcely go 
wrong. He will see the bearing of every verse 
in the Bible on the subject of his main inquiry. 
Prepossessed with ils spirit, he will at once per- 
ceive the discordancy between it and many of 
the customs of the world against which there 
may be no positive enactment. He will be in 
no danger of saying, | may amuse myself at 
the race-course, because horse-racing is not in 
so many words indicated as a sin in the word 
of God. I may amuse myself with cards and 
dice, sinee they are not expressly forbidden. 
I may pass my evenings in the theatre, for 


say the man who has the spirit of Christ, will 
at the first blush, perceive that he would be in 
danger of losing that spirit by mingling in such 
scenes, and that hence they must be contem- 
plated under some general prohibition. And 
so, we think, it may be concluded of dancing. 
Not that the mere attitudes in whicha person may 


always appeared to us that these are often un- 
becoming and indelicate ; but admitting that the 
act of dancing is no more blame-worthy than 
the act of running or jumping, the circumstances 
under which it is practised are to be considered, 
in determining the question of its consistency. 
The pretence of arguing abstractly on such a 
point, is evidently absurd. It would be ridicu- 
lous to contend for the innocence of bowing, 
when this, as an act of homage to an idol, was 
the question at issue. So to contend that 
dancing is merely the varied positions into 
which the body may be thrown, is not to de- 
termine the questicn whether it is rihgt in the 
Christian to engage in the promiscuous dance 
as generally practised. It has i's necessary 
appendages and consequences, which constitute 
a part of itself, and apart from which it cannot 
be considered. Now, if we take up the great 
book of Christian ethics, we shall ascertain 
what does, and should enter into the constitution 
We presume it will 
not be denied that the grade of Christian quali- 
fication is high, as settled by the-word of God. 
Renewal by the Holy Ghost is the basis on 
which the whole superstructure is built. ‘This 
implies that the soul bas received a new and 
heavenly direction in which it loses its zest for 
worldly pursuits; that its exércises have be- 
come spiritual in accordance with the spiritual 
renewal of its facultics and affections. It per- 
ceives the necessity of personal hdliness, with 


ment, Its three great enemies, the world, the 


and it admits the propriety of watching and 
lest it enter into temptation, It finds 

communion with God is to be maintained 
only, by imposing constant checks upon the 


flesh; and -diligently cultivating the Christian 
grates, ‘It hag had sad proofs of the withering 
effects: of: worldly*conformity: knows that 
its only hope is in, God, and. that that.hope can 
only be kept: in lively exercise by maintaining! 
constant Jellowsbip with him. . The subject of. 
erernal salvation ‘absorbs it, and it dreads the 
thought. of endangering it. The. judgment seat 
of Christ stands in fearful perspective before ‘it, 
and ils anxiety is to appear safely there. Besides} 
allthis, it is impressed with the ancertainty of 
life, and the suddenness with which it may be} 
terminated. The refiewed soul, with such im- 
pressions and prospects, listens with reverence 
such directions and instructions as these fol. 
lowing :—* The end of all things is at hand, 
be ye therefore sober and watch unto prayer,” 
“See that. ye walk cireumspectly, not as fools,| 
but as wise, redeeming the time, because the 
days are evil.” “ Therefore, if any man be 
Christ, he is a new creature; old things are 
passed ‘away, behold all things are become 
new,” ‘* What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul,” 
‘““If the righteous scarcely be saved.” Set 
your affections on things above, not on things 
on the earth.” ‘Love not the world, neither’ 
the thinys that are in the world.” Whatso- 


ever is born of God overcometh the world.” 


** Be not conformed to this world.” ‘ Walk as 
children of light.” * He that soweth to the 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” ‘ Let 
us, therefore, fear, lest a promise being left us 
of entering into his rest, any of you should seem 


These are serious questions, and they deserve 
sérious answers. Oar own opinion is that no true | 
Christian become an advocate of promiscu-| /, venue Con gregational church, 


they naturally ask for opportunities of display- 
‘ing their art and gratifying their tastes ; par- 


‘topic ; expenses are incurred; health is ex- 


to come short of it.” ** My soul followeth hard 
after thee.” ‘*As obedient children, not fashion- 
ing yourselves according to the former lusts in 
your ignorance.” “Strait is the gate and 
narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it.” ‘Avoid even the 
appearance of evil.” 3 

We desist, for we might transcribe a large 
portion of the Scriptures, all going to prove 
that the Christian’s profession is a high one, his 
religion a strict one, his peculiar duties deeply 
solemn, as well as responsible, his dangers im- 


minent, his hopes and joys celestial, his rela-| 


tions to God and eternity grave and momentous. 
He professes to be redeemed from the world 
and its vain practices; to be ina state of war- 
fare with the world, the flesh and the devil; to 
be jealous over himself; to be a pilgrim. and 
stranger on the earth; to be contending for a 


crown ; and shall we think of introducing such| 


an one into the ball-room? Would it become 
him to mingle in its frivolous amusements as 
congenial to his tasles, and as adapted to pro- 
mote his high pursuits? Has he time to be 
thus expended? Has he’inclinations thus to be 
salisfied? Could he retire to his closet with an 
unoppressed conscience after an evening thus 
spent? Could he appeal to God while there to 
search his heart and try his ways? Would he 
not deprecate the thought of dying there? 
Could he for_a moment presume to think that 


the meek and Jowly, and sorrowing Saviour! 
was there, looking on the actors in the scene 


with complacency? Could he, by the highest 
flight of imagination, regard the dancers as im- 
personations of the apostles, the martyrs, the 
women that wept at the cross, and the sepulchre? 
No, no! This view of the subject will, as a 
matter of course, be regarded by the world’s vo- 
taries as fanatical; but if any professors of the 
religion of Jesus are so disposed to regard it, we 
beg them to consider the matter deliberately 
before they decide. Perhaps they have never 
reflected on the terms of a true discipleship. 


Have they known what it is to take up the cross| 


as the followers of Christ? Is their religion a 
form, or is it power? Have they been conscious 
of that change within them which is implied in 
coming out from the world and being separate? 
We would not judge the heart, and yet we may 
say that the dancing Christian has some plausi- 
ble ground for suspicion that his heart is not 
right in the sight of God, 


There is another aspect in which we may view 
this subject. Some assume a profession of reli- 
gion as a matter of fashion, from some world! y 
considerations, or perhaps on some sudden im- 
pulse of feeling, the nature of which they have 
neveranalysed. With such we arenot arguingthe 
question of consistency. Destitute of spiritual 
discernment, it is not to be expected that they 


can perceive the sinfulness of worldly compli4 


ances. Their hearts are actually in the world, 
although their profession may outwardly asso- 
ciate them withthe church. We speak of those) 
who are more than Christians in name, and to 
them we propound a few questions. Reverting 
to the time of your supposed conversion, we 
ask whether the proposition to engage in a pro- 
miscuous dance would not have been regarded 
with abhorrence, when you were first led to see 
your sinful and ruined condition by nature? 


‘When your hearts were broken in penitence ; 


when lying prostrate before God pleading for 
mercy, would dancing have been regarded asa 
congenial employment? Or would you, when 
first the peace of God was communicated to your, 
soul, have resorted to dancing as commonly 
practised, as a proper mode of manifesting your 
religious joy? If not, what change has been 
wrought in your circumstances, to make that 
proper now which would have been singularly 
improper then? Is it because your salvation 
is now nearer than when you believed, or be- 
cause you are nearer death and the great judg- 
ment? Supposing, however, that you are now 
actually contending forthe innocence of dan- 
cing, we ask if your present opinion has not 
been preceded by an evident decline in your re- 
ligious sensibilities, the cooling of that fervour 
which characterized your first love? Have you 
not been neglecting the duties of the closet? has 
not religion lost much of its impressiveness ? 
have you not been silencing conscience and 
giving way to temptation? in a word, does not 


organized since the present year commenced, 


your heart testify that you are backsliders? 


} 


ous dancing, until he has gone through this 
fearfully: retrograde process. The art-of dan- 
cing is generally acquired in youth, but suppose 
in @ given case, it should not have been so 
learned,,what would even the world think of 
the communicants of a church, who had arrived! 
at the maturity.of life, placing themselves un- 
derthe direction of a dancing master to acquire 
the art? If the practice be innocent, why 
should this be thought amiss? O! the world 
which lieth in iniquity ofien knows better what 
is due tq Christian consistency, than many pro- 


fessors of Christianity. igs to do the greatest amount of good. Yours,) 


‘There are other points which might well be 
discussed in this: connexion, and which tend to} 
strengthen the argument, which our space for- 
bids us to do more than indicate. We suppose| 
a case, which, alas! is not imaginary. It is 
that of a family whose united head are members 
of the church. They contend for the inno- 
cence of dancing, and act upon the opinion, 
Their children are sent to the dancing school ; 
their hearts are fascinated with the amusement; 


ties are made; dress becomes an absorbing 


posed ; late hours are kept; improper associates 
not seldom chosen; the mind thoroughly di- 
verted; serious thoughts dismissed ; the physi- 
cal frame jaded; and a long list of similar con- 
sequences which it would be tedious to enumer- 
ate. Now we ask these professing parents, if 
by their compliance in the first instance, they 
have not found it often necessary to postpone 
the mogning and evening worship of God in 
their families? Have they not found it con- 
venient to curtail their religious charities to 
meet the expenses of dress and entertainment 
thus incurred? Have they not eneouraged 
vanity and frivolity in their children? Have 
they not placed them in the most unfavourable 
circumstances for relishing and practising reli- 
gious duties? Have they not exposed them to 
the ingress of evil passions, such as envy and 
pride? Have they not exposed them to impro- 
per associations? fave they not jeoparded 
their precious and immortal souls? Can they 
send their children into such scenes, and then, 
with, a pure conscience, ask God to preserve 
them from temptation, or to bless the dance to 
their conversion? We have seen many such 
families, and the result has been almost uniform 
in the irreligion of the children, and the rapid 
deterioration of Christian reputation in the par- 
ents, To allthis it may besaid, What! exclude 
young persons from recreation? By no means, 
There are innumerable recreations which are 
really innocent, and which may tend to im- 
prove the morals, which dancing never has 
done. If youth will rush into dangerous courses, 
atleast let not Christian parents give their 
countenance and encouragement. Better im- 
pose a thousand restraints which, however ap- 
parently grievous, may ultimately prove salu- 
tary. As for Christians themselves asking for 
-such amusements, it is a sign to be deplored. 
We are dying, the dead are strewn around us, 
and 
‘Who wants amusements in the flame of battle ? 


Is it not treason to the soul immortal, 
Her foes in arms, eternity the prize 1?” 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH EXTENSION IN BROOKLYN. | 


Mr. Editor—In your paper of November 27, 
I read a short article respecting the formation 


| closes. 


of a fourth Congregational church in Brooklyn,! 
[ had Schools, by the authority of the General As- 
for’some little time indulged, that of preparing! sembly, designating three grades of institutions 


and was thereby reminded of a purp 


for the Presbyterian, a notice of “ Church Ex- 
tension” in this * city of churches.” 


The old Reformed Dutch church, now under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Dwight, was 
organized in 1660, and for more than one hun-, 
dred years stood alone in the town, and the peo- 
ple, as in primitive times, assembled * with one. 
accord in one place;” viz. in their old eight 
square meeting house, which stood in the midst 
of the highway, with a window on every side, 
as was Said, that the people might more readily 
look out every way, and seasonably discover 
the approach of the Indians, tf they should 
come. About the close of the war of the Revo- 
lution in 1783, a second church rose up beside 
them. This was an Episcopal church, now 
known as * St. Ann’s,” which is under the pas- 
toral charge of the Rev. Dr. Cutler; and here 
things remained, with a small society of Metho- 
dists, for more than forty years. longer. The 
population was beginning to increase more ra- 
pidly, at about the close of the last named pe- 
riod, and at the census of 1820, Brooklyn con- 
tained a little over seven thousand inhabitants. 

The year 1822, just twenty-five yéars ago, 
was the commencement of that “ breaking forth” 
in church organization, which has become such 
a characteristic of this people. It was in that 
year that the first Presbyterian church was 
formed; It was expected to‘have been a Dutch 
church, but the leading members of the old 
church could see no necessity for another, and 
declined acting, and the proposed church was 
organized by the Presbytery of New York. In 
the same year, a Roman Catholic Church was 
formed, and in the following year, a Baptist 
church, and since that time almost every year 
has been signalized by the organization of 
churches, and the erection of church buildings. 
The rapid increase of the population in Brooklyn 
has been unexampled in the Middle States. It 
now amounts to about seventy thousand, The 
number of organized churches now in operation 
in Brooklyn is fifty-six, to which may be added 
twelve more, once formed, but which have ceas-; 
ed to exist. Seven of the churches now exist- 
ing, are composed of coloured people. The ex- 
isting churches are divided in the following! 
manner: Réformed Duich, 4; Episcopalians, 


10; Presbyterians, (Old-school) 4; (New-? prepare the most practical directions for aiding 


school) 5; (two of coloured persons,) Baptists, 
6 ; (one of coloured persons,) Methodists, 15 ; 
(four of coloured persons,) Congregationalists, 
4; Roman Catholics, 4; Friends, Dnuitarians, 
Universalists, and Evangelical Germans, one 
each. Of these churches, thirteen have been 


and in six other places preaching is now regu- 
larly held with a view to the ultimate gathering 


of churches, some of which will probably ripen, 


on 


into a regular organization before the 


The last church organized was the Clin'on| 
It was expect- 
ed that this would have been a New-school 
Presbyterian church, but it happened otherwise. 
'Fime will disclose its true character, ‘The three 
other Congregational churches ate regular and 
orderly bodies, not mongrels, but formed afie 
the sober New England pattern, Let Congre- 
gationalism come in this shape, and we shall 
have no occasion to go into New England to 
* make reprisals,” but shall find that in fact we 
are substantially the same people under differ- 
ent names. 
There is much ground yet to be possessed in 
Brooklyn, and it is greatly to be desired that 
the evangelical denominations will hasten te 
occupy it, having no other econtentéen than,a de- 


Brooklyn, November 29, 1847. a 


f 
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KIRWAN’S LETTERS AND BISHOP HUGHES. | 

Not long since the Freeman’s Journal spoke 
very slightingly of “ Kirwan’s” letters to the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hughes, and assured the 
writer that the fovetnlll prelate would never| 
trouble himself to read, and probably would 
scarcely ever hear of them. ‘This week, Bish- 
op Hughes himself occupies two columns of the 
Journal, says that he ** has not read the letters 
through,” though he has twice attempted to 
do so ;” that they afford intrinsic evidence that 
the author is an [rishman; that they “ have at- 
tracted some attention,” ‘* some notice,” which 
‘is to be ascribed, not to any novelty in the 
pretended argument, but to a certain sprightli- 
ness of style ;” and finally announces that he 
will, on his return from an absence from the 
city of a week or two, publish in the Freeman’s 
Journal a series of articles, if not in reply to 
‘“‘ Kirwan,” yet upon the sametopics. The edi- 
tor of the Journal therefore must have been 
mistaken in his estinvate, a few weeks ago, of 
‘‘ Kirwan’s” letters, which, by the way, are ge- 
nerally attributed to the Rev. Dr. Murray, a 
Presbyteiian clergyman at Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey.— NN. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 


For the Presbyterian. 
EDUCATION. 


Report of the Committee in.the Synod of North Carolina, 
on Davidson College, Parochial Schools, &c. 


The Committee appointed to report on Da- 
vidson College in relation, not only to the in- 


terests of Education, but especially in regard to} 


the prosperity of the Presbyterian Church in 
North Carolina, and to report upon thewhole sub- 
ject, have been led, as well by these directions as 
by our own diversity of views, to present the 
more comprehensive question, viz. Our present 
means, and the best practical method of organ- 
izing and carrying forward a system of Chris- 
tian Education for the Presbyterian population! 
of North Carolina. 

Since being appointed, the parts of such a 
system, the benefits and obligations have been 
spread before all our minds in the most lucid 
and ample manner, supported by the most 
weighty arguments, and from the highest au- 
thority. Another report on these fundamental, 
on these constitutional, on these providential 
topics, is not required. 

We already have the elements of this system. 
Our fathers accomplished much worthy of be- 
ing invigorated, matured, and handed down, 


our indifference and aversion? 


We are all doing something. Let these frag- 
mentary parts be wrought into one well-ordered, 
system, and light will arise, spirit will animate, 
and a Sabbath of rest and peace will bless our, 
work. 
To this end the Committee most respectfully, 
request the brethren to resolve themselves into 
a Committee of the Whole for the most unre- 
served conference and consultation. Resolu- 
tions will avail nothing. - Let us look each other 
in the face. ‘The most serious hindrances arise 
from our own feelings. Great objects are sa- 
crificed to small obstacles. Go into the con- 
ference, and we need no repoit. We can agree 
upon. the work to be done, appoint the agents, 
give instructions, and see to it that it is well 
done. 
The following resolutions are proposed, not 
to control the conference, but as designating 
with brevity the several partg of the system : 
Resolved, 1. That the Report on Parechial 


—the first under .the care of the Church Ses- 
sions, the second under the care of the Preshy- 
teries, and the third under the care of the Sy- 
nods—merits our entire and strong approval. 

Resolved, 2. That the legislation in this State 
furnishes urgent motives for the prompt and 
vigorous prosecution.of these several parts of 
our sysiem. 

Resolved, 3. That each Presbytery add to its 
items of annual business the one of Education, 
appoint a standing Committee of Education to 
carry into operation the first grade of schools, 
require the Sessions to report to the Presbytery 
yearly what they are doing and leaving undone, 
and that each Presbytery report circumstantially 
to the Synod. 

Resolved, 4. That the term PaRgocntaL 
Scuoot be used by this Synod for the first grade 
of schools, and include all schools for elemen- 
lary instruction under the care of any one 
Church Session, whether they be infant schools, 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes, or common 


schools of the greatest maturity and thorough-| | 


ness ; and that the word AcapeEmy be used for 
institutions of the second grade, comprehending 
all existing institutions of this grade, as gram- 
mar schools for classics, high schools, gymna- 
sia, institutes, normal schools for training teach- 
ers, female schools, and seminaries and.female 
colleges. 

Resolved, 5. That each Presbytery establish 
and amply endow such academies under their 
own control as may be ably sustained, guard- 
ing against premature undertakings and all 
sources of decline. 

Resolved, 6. ‘That all such academies as are 
under the supervision of the Presbyterian Church 
make their annual report to the Synod, either 
directly or through the Presbyteries ; and that 
academies not strictly under their supervision, 
but in harmony with their system, and receiv- 
ing our co-operation, may be reported in like 
manner. 

Resolved, 7. That the Synod add to their 
order of business the one of Education, to take 
precedence of all business not strictly ecclesias- 
tical and missionary, appoint a Board of Educa- 
tion, to whom be referred all reports on Educa- 
tion, not otherwise ordered; that this Board 


Church Sessions in originating and improving 
their schools, prepare the form in which returns 
are to be made to Presbytery and Synod, re- 
commend the most approved books for tlie 
scl:ools, make ready for early publication those} 
lerel forms by which school lots, bonds, funds,| 
andowm: :,is, and bequests to any branch of our 
system ©” Presbyterial Education can be made 
sure in due forms of law; that this Board pre- 


filial the pupils! 


pare for the adoption of the Synod the rules of 


its own organization and government, have full 
authority to raise funds for'this system of schoo! 
extension, and apply them, appoint agents, con- 
duct anniversary meetings, support benelicia-} 
ries, appoint committees af, visitation, and to be 
the organs of this Synod to carry forward ali 
the parts of a Christian, republican, and Pres- 
byterial education. ~~ 
In passing to the third grade, there. isa. ne- 
cessity of recording the distinetion between the 
terms College and Universtty. The college, 
commencing where the académy stops, by legal 
enactments and usages, jmparis the. discipline,| 
the science, and the literature fitting young men 
to enter upon the study of either of the learned 
professions, No less essential to the college is 
that character for learning, talent, and elevation 
which render its hanours of reputation with the 
learned. A diploma of less than par value is 
repudiated. ‘lhe University, in fact, rather 


“than so named in a charter, provides for all 


parts of a college with the. munificence of a 


| State; and above a college, it sustains the seve- 


ral professions, and furnishes facilities for the 
augmentation of learning. Cambridge College 
has grown into.a University, Yale, 
Princeton aud Union continue to adorn the 
College grade. 3 

The University of North Carolina, like the 
State, is moving steadily on to its high destina- 
tion. It has no rival, and cherishes no envy. 
The time may not be far distant when the Le- 
gislature will be proudly liberal and munificent 
towards this first born, this only son of the Re- 
public. [Learning requires society, not com- 
mercial or political, but the concentration and 
conflict of mind.}] The Roman maxim, Tres 
Faciunt Collegium, may, ere long, prompt our 
Legislature to establish within the healthful 
groves of the University the school for Law and 
for Medicine, and with parental wisdom invite 
all Christian denominations in the State to plant 
near the University their own Theological Semi- 
naries, To this inheritance we are born, We 
are not so remote from its origin or its history 
as to forget our birth-right. We seek no ex- 
clusive privilege, no preponderating influence. 
We expect to enjoy the benefits of its ceaseless 
expansion and maturily, as we do our constitu- 
tion and laws, in common with our fellow citi- 
zens; and we desire to cherish in our own 
minds, and in the self-consciousness of all our 
churches, a corresponding interest ; therefore, 

Resolved, 8. ‘That such members of the Sy- 
nod as may be Professors in the University, be 
requested annually to lay before us whatever 
most concerns morals and true religion; with 
such suggestions as they may deem most appro- 
priate to their office. 

Holding so intimate a connection as we do 
with the one institution of all the people, let our 
prayer evince our sincere desire that the Univer- 
sity of North Caroina rise up a column of light, 
shedding down upon our colleges and church- 
es, upon our courts of justice and legislature, 
upon our union and civilization, the choicest in- 
fluences of learning, genius, and piety. ‘These 
views have led some of our number to regard a 
college as unnecessary, and, on the whole, of 
bad tendency. Others regard these objections 
as imaginary, and they are confident that the 
results, on all the parts of our system, and on 
the University itself, will be good and abiding. 


Will not our brethren, engaged for years in 
gathering up the avails of their increased indus- 
try and frugality to endow this College, trusting 
that self-sacrifice for so sacred a cause will be 
approved 6n high, feel themselves injured by 
Their views 
are not mere impressions, Some of their views 
are facts. Some manifest tendencies in society 
beyond the power of argument to control. 
Others, doubtless, are opinions to be modified 
by conference. 

The length of the State, extending hundreds 
of miles west of the College along the borders 
of ‘Tennessee, the vast mountain regions, fertile 
ofien to the summits, valleys teeming with a 
free, frugal, and intelligent people; an increas- 
ing aversion to send their children down the 
country; remoteness from market and com- 
merce and manufactories; vastly increasing the 
number desiring education, but diminishing the 
avails ‘of free labours below the yearly ex- 
penses at the University, numbers resorting to 
other States—these causes operating with in- 
creasing force for thirty years, till not one in 
10,000 is where the State has provided, have 
led all the churches to commence a College in 
the centre of a Presbyterian population. 

One other cause strongly operating—one of 
principle, growing out of the history of the peo- 
ple and of the church, and of its more recent 
return to its original and constitutional elements 
—gave living power to the conviction that a 
College, conducted by the Church and filled 
with her sons, could not fail of favour from 
God, and with all good men. 

The resolutions in the Presbytery of Concord 
have rendered the 12th of March, 1835, ame- 
‘morable day. On the Ist of August subscrip- 
tions were made sure for $36,000. ‘The Col- 
lege was located on 170 acres, where it now 
stands, 

Buildings have been erected with an economy 
hardly credible. The chapel of brick, two 
stories high, 60 feet by 40; a steward’s hall, 
64 feet by 40, two stories high; three profes- 
sors’ houses, with their appendages ; five blocks 
of students’ rooms, all of brick, tin roofed, and 
all for $25,000. Two society libraries of well 
chosen literature, 1200 volumes, $3000, li- 
brary and apparatus $2000 ; two professorships 


endowed with $34,000—making $64,000, and 


free of debts. : : 

Seven classes, 94 young men, have received 
their diplomas. Of these, 13.are in the minis- 
try, 14 admitted to the legal, and 9 to the medi- 
cal profession; while most of the others are in 
preparation for the same. 

The recent bequest of Mr. Carson, of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, of $5000, with his valu- 
able library, has accomplished more than i's 
intrinsic worth in removing from the minds of 
some the possibility of failure. At this very 
time, in place of waiting for our commendation, 
the trustees are filling the third professorship, 
while the Alumni are providing funds fer a new 
edifice. 

The Synod cannot fail to perceive that the 
time has passed by—we are too late to discuss 
the question of beginning a College. It rises 
up to greet us, not imploring our aid, but com- 
ing to our standard—giving strength, unity, and 
system to our whole system. 

Visit Davidson on commencement—what an 
assemblage from the mountains to the coast !— 
Twenty or thirty ministers, What enthusiasm 
of young men! What love of learning, virtue, 
and their College! How laborious in: study, 
frugal in expense! How devoted to the pro- 
fessors! How parental the government and 
What more dothe Synod ask 
in the first seven years? Are we the men so 
abundant in great action, to neglect, to discour- 
age, to undo? | 


wholesystem of Presbyterial education, ‘There- 


fore, 


eridowed, an integral part of ovr system of! 
the third’ grade under the care of the Synod} 
that its report be laid before us annually, and 
that the friends of the College in all our ‘bounds: 
aid the Board in énlarging theif buildings, li- 
braty, apparatus, and’ professorships, and that 
our Board of Education appoint a Committee to 
attend its examinations. © 

In conclusion, the need of funds to carry into 
full operation the Parochial Schools, the Acade- 
mies, and the Colleye, is great. 


parts of the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ 
ought to be more strongly felt’ by this Synod 
than it can by others. What difficulties bear 
down the energies of all present, save the pas- 
tors of a few growing congregations! [This 
call for money may put to hazard the wisest 
provisions for all coming times. 

Had the contemplated Board of Education ten 
thousand dollars of yearly income, how wisely 
and efficiently could it be used to call out the 
energies and resources now ddrmant! The 
great blessings are inherited. Institutions, 
Christian schools, make society, elevate the race, 
and perfect the individual. 

If the State did nothing, the Church would 
do the whole. For us to depend on the bread 
of State bounty, or of taxation, is to give our 
children to increasing misery, ourselves to 
shame. ‘The Presbyterian Church arose with 
the union of the Church and school—they must 
stand together or sink together; und so sink 
that no friendly hand wilf record the fall, or 
sensibility cherish the good deeds of its youth 
and manhood. But’ the path of the righteous 
shall be like the sun that never declines. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, 10. That each pastor, at an early 
period, preach a sermon to lead all his people 
to a cordial adoption of the views of the Synod, 
and a full practical conviction that no object 
for which youth seeks good habits, the young 
man acquires property, or the father applies it to 
bless his children, compares with the one of 
providing a Christian education. } 

The ordinance of baptism requires the insti- 
tutions for Christian education among the most 
civilized, no less than among Pagans and idola- 
tors. What are missions without mission 
schools ? 

Our Lord, in his last and great command, 
*¢ Go into all the world making disciples, teach- 
ing them,” implies that the school of Christ will 
receive the child baptized in his Church, 

Still there is no ‘necessity for Presbyterian 
schools. Charity schools of the State will be 
glad to receive the lambs of our shepherds. 
The expense of academies can be saved ; others 
can do this for them, and will rejoice to hear the 
failure of this entire system. Why attempt a 
College? Let Davidson sink to an academy. 
Others can build Colleges, not only for their own 
daughters, but for our sons. Romanists of 
every grade in Europe and America are ready 
to do all our work. The heart sickens at the 
contrast. Are we prepared for this sacrifice? 


or Joseph Cadwell, or John H., Rice, or Archi- 
bald Alexander rise in this Synod, with what 
demonstration from experience would he urge 
us to prepare this entire system of Christian 


Resolved, 9. That Davidson College, thers far! 


Phe of the other 


Could Thomas Chalmers, or Gilbert Tennant, 


education for the Presbyterian population of 
North Carolina ! 


For the Presbyterian. 


NEW LAW. 


Mr. Editor—There is a strong probability, 
from present appearances, that our next Gene. 
ral Assembly will order a new law to be in- 
serted in our Constitution. Before the final 
action, all objections and difficulties should be 
made known, that they may, as far as possible, 
be removed. ‘lhe writer of this article is not 
opposed to a lav upon this subject; he has long 
thought that something should be done to ren- 
der our ministry and our Church more efficient 
in their appropriate work. To accomplish any 
thing, we must first get rid of the * drones ;” 
and as we have commenced with the ministry, 
it is to be hoped that idlers in the Church wall 
not be spared. - 

But there are some objections to this ‘' new 
law.” It has been entitled, by some writers, a 
law making provision for the ** demission of the 
ministry.” Demission is the voluntary act of 
him who holds the office; but this law says, 
‘‘the Presbytery shall take order on the sub- 
ject.” From this clause it would be inferred, 
that the Presbytery is bound to act, and that 
the individual has no volition in the case. The 
last clause, Provided always, That nothing of 
this kindshall be doue without the consent of 
the indivfdual in questiqg,” does appear to give 
him a voice in the case but it is only to as- 
sent to what the Presbytery is bound to do, 
whether he is willing or unwilling. If Presby- 
tery refuse to act, or should “ the individual in 
question” withhold his consent, in either case 
Synod must advise action,» With what propriety 
can it be called a ‘ demission” of the office ? 
It appears to be, in reality, a deposition, and 
the permission granted the individual to give 
his consent, after he has been arraigned—and 
there is no alternative but to retire—seems to 
be nothing less than mockery. 7 

Suppose Presbytery should proceed, as the 
law requires, to **take order on the subject,” 
what is the first step? Must a charge be ta- 
bled, and a citation issued? If so, what is the 
charge? There is neither ** heresy nor crime” 
in the case. Perhaps a citation will be suffi- 
cient; but this alone presupposes some misde- 
meanour, for which he must give an account. 

We will suppose his inaction the delinquency 
for which he 1s called to account; all know 
that ke has ceased to perform the duties of a 
minister, and he must now stale his reasons— 
his health has failed, or his support has lef 
him, and he must procure his bread in some 
other calling. The case is now clear ; Presby- 
tery must say to him, “ You are no longer an 
acting member of this bedy.” But they must 
not make this declaration until he gives his con- 
sent; and suppose he should withhold it, what 
then? Why, they must ask the advice of Sy- 
nod, and if this body says he must cease to act, 
the decision is final—his unwillingness to give 
his consent notwithstanding. Is this a “de- 
missidn 7” Is it not rather a deposition, and 
that without any charge whatever, as it is stated 
in the outset that there is neither ‘‘ heresy nor 
crime ?” | 

There is another apparent difficulty, which 
may be in the imagination of the writer, and 
not in the law itself. The deposed minister is 
completely disfranchised in all our church judi- 


vote in any ecclesiastical bady whatever; he is 
thrown into a position less favoured than any 
other member of the church, and that for no 
fault of his own; and the Presbytery say he is 


Did our fathers err in founding Colleges? 
Have tl.e Caldwells and Davidsons proved trai- 
tors to the State? Why uncover our heads at 
their sepulchres and not walk in their footsteps ? 
For us not to express the most cordial ap- 
proval and co-operation at this time, is to con- 


demn our General Assembly and to stultify the 


guilty of no “ crime.” 

But this disfranchised man is subject to dis- 
cipline; he may be arraigned and tried ;. the 
question is, His he any right of appeal or 
complaint? An aggrieved member of Presby- 


tery or Synod may appeal, but this man is a 
“member of no Presbytery or Synod.” 


cutories ; it does not appear that he now has a! 


luw says that Ke shall be“ disciplined ‘ad other 


ministers,” ‘This may him the: right’ of 
appeal or complaint, but sull, be 
rights of other men; he must be tried by a 
body which he had no part in were a 
does. ovcupy republican’ ground: 


siatements are made as suggestions to'thesé 


, 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 
The New York correspondent'of the National 
Intelligencer, under. -date!-of November Oth} 
says :—‘* In his course on natural history, Ree: 
fessor Agassiz has giveg his opinion, in answer 
lo questions sent to him, with regard to the views 
and speculations’ contained in a book called the 
‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ which attracted & good 
dea! of attention a year or two past; and whicli 
is thought strongly to favour 
ty and to shade faith in divine revelation, The 
researches of the able naturalist have gone 
much deeper than the-researches of the book in 
question, He proneundes. it ‘absurd: aad! uns 


who are making thig law, .. 


scientific, and unworthy the attention.of.a sciep- 


tific man; and, in one or two iastances, he de- 
monstrateed its absurdity and overthrew its con- 
clusions, T'his‘“was happily ‘ard ‘beaufifully 
done, to the satisfactiba of the audience, in’ re- 
futing the idea of spontaneous generation of 
animal life;* one of the strongest arguments i 

favuur of which is the existence oF infestina 
worms in animals and fishes. The Professor 
howed, by beautiful series of illustrations, 
that, by long and patient investigation, it-hed in 
some cases been demonstrated how these worms 
were introduced into the animal, and also that 


they are-subject ‘to the ordinary laws of animal 


life.” T could not but-exclaim to-myself, in the 
old couplet— 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing, — 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


THE STEAMER TALISMAN. 


The Cincinnati Gavette contains a let-— 


ter from the Rev. S. H.Calhoun; who was 
a passenger on board the mnfortunate Ta- 
lisman. Mr. Calhoun is well known as a 
member of the Syrian Mission, and was 
for many years the able agent of the 
American Bible Society in the Levant. 

The following is an extract from the let- 
ter: 
Str. Louss, November 20, 

Dear Brother—I send a line frei 
St. Louis, as you may otherwise be anx- 
ious about me in consequence of the loss 
of the steamer in which I caine from Lous 
isville—the Talisman. 
_ Yesterday morning, I should think a lit- 
tle before ‘five o’clock, when near Cape 
Girardeau, the - Talisman. and Tempest 
came into collision, and our boat immedi- 
ately sunk. Providentially, I had risen 
very early, and was dressed. At the mo- 
ment of the collision I was sitting in the 


cabin, the floor of which was covered: 


with passengers sleeping. I started at the 
sudden.crash, which was immediately fol: 
lowed by a second, and ran tothe door. I 
supposed we had struck a snag. Looking 
over the side of the boat, I saw the guard 
was already under water, and that we 
were rapidly sinking. I mounted at once 
the hurricane deck, and aided as I could 
in hauling up the females over the side of 
the boat. The Tempest wasat a little dis- 
tance from us, wailing, I suppose, to see 
what would be her own fate, : 

The scene that followed, on our deck, sur- 
passes all description. The cabin passen- 
gers, men, women, and children, were nu- 
merous. The shrieks, and lamentations, 
and cries for help are still ringing in my 
ears. I endeavoured to direct the atten- 
tion of such as I encountered to God aa 
their refuge. | supposed that, thongh 
some might be able to swim to the shore, 
[as well as a great company of others, 
hadNeached the end of our course on earth. 
And \I desire to testify to the sustaining 
power of grace that I found it all I needed. 
The thought of so suddenly appearing in 
the presence of the Great Judge, for a mo- 
ment troubled me—but, looking upward, 
my mind became calm, a pleasing serenity 
took possession of my soul. 

In the meantime the cries of our dis- 
tracted passengers reached the Tempest, 
and she was already nearing us. A poor 
mother, whom I never saw before, threw 
one of her children into my arms, and I 
was happy afterward in seeing her and it 
safely on board the Tempest. A gracious 
Providence ordered it that our boat found 
bottom before the water reached the hur- 
ricane deck, and thus most of the cabin 
passengers, who had mounted aloft, were 
saved. ‘The deck passengers were unable 
to get out, so rapidly did the boat sink, 
and but a postion, probably a small one, 
reached the Tempest. The loss cannot be 
less than from forty to fifty, though others 
estimate it as high as one hundred. It 


was a scene I hope never to forget. I 


would it may teach me to live daily and 
hourly upon Christ—to make no calcula- 
tions about safety in any situation or cir- 
cumstances, except as lam in a way of 
duty. 
The evening previous some were anx- 
ious about passing the “ Steamboat grave- 
yard,” as it is ealled; but that we passed 
in safety, and met death where, and in a 
manner we did not anticipate. In Christ 
we are always safe. | 
The Tempest carried us to Cape Girar- 
dean, and in a few hours the Bertram from 
New Orleans came along, and a considera- 
ble number of us took passage in her, and 
reached St. Louis this morning about. sun- 
rise. Last evening we had a solemn 
meeting for prayer and exhortation oh 
board. I hope some good was done. We 
had on the Talisman, several pious per- 
sons, ministers and others, and it was re- 
freshing to see how calm they were amid 
the awful scenes of death. : 
Those who had no God, card-players 
and swearers,‘were the men who had 
cause to fear. I donot wonder at these 


judgments of heaven, the wonder is that 


they are not more frequent. Such a sys- 
tematic coutempt of the institutions of the 
Sabbath as one sees on these waters, will 
bring, I am persuaded, still heavier visita- 
tions. It is time for the’ friends of religion 


to bestir themselves’ as they have never — 
The 


done before in the “ Great West.’ 
disasters may not occur on the Sabbath, 
(as in this case it did not,) bat I cannot 


but look upon these repeated visitations as © 


having connection with Sabbath violations. 
The blessings of ‘God will not rest wpon 
systematic violatersef His commandments. 
Your affectionate brother, 


‘a5 
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piece of ipleasaniry and nothing 


ebook. which, to an ordinary reader, would re- 


great work. 


“ult, he was idstalled as their pastor, The Rev. 
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Message Of the President of the United Staies to 


It. hes,,erowded out several communicati 


Copgress;orcupies a large portion of our 


as well‘asother matier'prepated for this week. 
boit! od teuqe of 3 tam to 
& 
New: England Puritan, takes our paragraph 

the subject: of Presbytérian ‘reprisals on New 
England, for the increase of Congregationalism 
io, Brooklye, in too serious, a.sense. It was 


the 


e* 


move): 


Kiawan’s Lerrens, — Bishop Hughes of 


New York, has at, length. condescended to no- 


1847. 


on 


tice! this: series of letters:addressed to him, and 
in last nurnber of the 
“Freeman's Journal,” a Roman Catholic paper 
published ia, New York, afier. confessing that 
he: lias: not: read ‘the Letters; although he has 
Attempted to do it; promises a series of 
letters in the above journal, not strictly in re- 
ply.to Kirwan, but on. the same general topics, 


and: tending 10 show why Roman Catholics! 
leave’ their Church. The Bishop| 


has ‘Out sympathy in his double failyre to read 


quire-bat-an hour or:two of no very extraordi- 
‘application. We hope, however, 


that a third ‘effort will prove mote successful,| 


and that he will ascerigin what Kirwan has to 


say;:before he frames hisireply: 


us * 


New Trict Soorery.—In an- 
other column, will, be founda notice of the 
Tywenty-firat, Anniversary of this Society, to be 
held on the L5th inst. at the Broadway Taber- 
naéle;}New York: This Society is too well 
knéWn to need commendation at our hands. 
Its field ‘of labour is one of the most important 
in our, country, and it occupies and cultivates it 
with peraexering energy. We understand, that 
although the expenses of the Society during the 
past’ Year have been greater than usual, its re- 
ceipts have not increased. We trust that the 
friends of every good work will bear this in 
mind, aod lend their aid to this Society in its 


Rev, Da. gives us pleasure 
to copy from one of the daily journals the fol- 
lowing notice of an interesting scene, which 
lately took ‘place between a venerable and es- 
teemed pastor and an attached. congregation. 
Such scenes ure, alas! too few and far between, 
to be passed over with a mere notice. They 
deserve to be deeply graven ‘in letters of gold. 
It is not the mere intrinsic value of the gift which 
gives the transaction its highest interest, but i: 
is the touching exhibition of the best features 
of sanctified human nature, so honouring to 
God, and creditable to the profession of the 
gospel. The circumstance referred to imparts 
to us‘a higher degree of pleasure from the con- 
sideration, that to the venerable and excellent! 
man who has thus been worthily requited by 
the continued affections of his flock, we are un- 
der many personal obligations as to an honour- 


ed preceptor in earlier years. 

“Tt may not be uninteresting to our readers 
to know that on Wednesday evening last, the 
congregation of the First Reformed Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia, presented their venera- 
ble pastor, the Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, D. D. in 
testimony of their affection and gratitude, and 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his arrival in Philadelphia, a very handsome} 
piece of plate, together witha purse of gold con- 
taining the sum of five hundred dollars: At the 
same time an address was delivered in the 
name of the congreyation to Dr. Wylie, in 
which reference was made to his first settle- 
ment among them—the difficulties and dis- 
couragements that had been overcome—the 
indefatigable and able labours of the pastor, 
both in the cause of religion and education, and 
the present flourishing condition of the con- 
gregation. ‘To this address the reverend gentle- 
man ‘made a most suitable and feeling reply. 
At the close of the services the whole con- 
gregation passed round before the pulpit, and 
shook hands with their excellentand much es- 
teemed pastor, who at the age of nearly seventy- 
five years, is still able to discharge his duties 
with great acceptance. The meeting was one 
of the most interesting that has been witnessed 
in Philadelphia for some time, and must certain- 
ly.contribute to unite more closely, if possible, 
the bonds of Christian love and affection, among 
all concerned.” 


Ecciestasricat.—aAt a called meeting of 
East Hanover Presbytery, held in the First 
Presbyterian church of Richmond, Virginia, on 
Saturday evening, 27th ult. the Rev. Thomas 
V. Moore was received, on dismission from the 
Presbytery of Carlisle. A call from the church 
was then put into hie hands through the Pres- 
bytery,'which he accepted. And on the 28th 


John Leyburn preached the sermon from John 
v, 35--“He was a burning and a shining 
light.” Mr, Gildersleeve presided, and gave 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. M. D. 
Hoge, the charge to the people. It may be 
proper to state that the call from the church 
was unanimous, and that Mr. Moore has enter- 
ed vpon his new field of labour with encourag- 
ing® prospects of usefulness. It is very grati- 
fyiag to us,and we are sure it is to all the 
members of the Presbytery, that this important 
church is supplied by one who seems so well 
fitted for the station to which he is called. 
The Presbyterian church and congregation 


of Columbus, Mississippi, have offered a unani-| 


¢moas’ Call to the Rev. Dr. Hoyt of Athens, 

Georgia, to become their pastor. 

- The Presbytery of North River have receiv- 
ed the Rev, Benjamin T. Philips from the Pres- 
‘ylery of New York, and installed him pastor 
of the church at Rondout, N. Y. ‘The Rev. John 
F. Clark presided and proposed the constitution- 
al “questions ; the Rev. Fenwick T. Williams 
, preached the sermon from Gal. vi. 14; the Rev. 
Samuel H. Jagger delivered the charge to the 

pastor; and the Rev. John Johnston delivered 


the charge to the people. 


| 


> 


1a 


Pennsylvan 


fing the spacious saloon. The orchestra was 
occupied by the officers of the first named So- 
ciety, and a number of pensioners from the Na- 
val Asylum—the latter forming a novel and in- 
teresting portion of the assemblage. The Pre. 
sident of the Society, the Rev. Dr. Bethune, be- 
ing absent, the chair was taken by Thomas P. 
Cope, Esq. firat Vice-President: of the Society, 
who in so, doing briefly referred to some of the. 
benefits the Society was designed to secure to 8 
hitherto too much neglected class, An appro- 
priate prayer was.then offered up by the Rev. 
Dr, .Cuyler, whichithe anaval report was 
presented by Samuel. H, Perkins, Esq. prefacing 
it with a few appropriate remarks, commenda- 
tory of the noble objects of the Society. The 
Home of the Society is situated South Front 
street, Philadelphia, and during the, year, 934 
seamen have availed themselves of its accom- 
modations, ameng whom were a considerable 
number suffering from sickness, ‘The Society 
has in its employ a devoted missionary, the Rev. 
Mr. Douglass, and to promote the moral benefit 
of seamen, they have distributed during the year 
among sailors, at home and elsewhere, 989 Bi- 
bles in English and 54. in German; 280 Eng- 
lish and 42 German Testaments, together with 
a number of Bibles in other» languages, besides 
an average of 8000 pages of tracts per month. 
The Home is well supplied with religious books, 
and they have received from various publication 
societies permission to select from their shelves 
various works for the enlargement of their libra- 
ry. The original cost of the Home was $10,- 
000, and an additional sum of $3657.44 has 
been expended in repairs, Of this amount, 
$8157.44 has been paid, leaving $5500 still 
due, The annual expenses of the Home is esti- 
mated at $1050. 3 
The report of the Female Branch was then 
resented by their agent, the Rev. O. Douglass. 
hey have expended during the year between 
six and seven hundred dollars in furnishing the 
Home, &c. and have opened besides a number 
of rooms, both in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
Through the aid of the North-west Bible Asso- 
ciation, and the Philadelphia Bible Society, they 


have circulated among seamen upwards of 400 
‘ Bibles, and as many Testaments; and through 


the aid of the Peonsylvania Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and several Dorcas Societies, have re- 
lieved from twelve to fifieen hundred persons. 
Their receipts for the year have been $1004.77, 
and their expenditures $1110.19, leaving a 
balance due their treasurer of $105.42. | 

The Eastburn Bethel, a mariner’s church, in 
Water, above Walnut street, Philadelphia, under 
the care of the Rev. O. Douglass, is in a pros- 
perous and gratifying condition, Here all de- 
nominations of Christians meet, and enjoy har- 
moniously all the benefits and privileges of the 
sanctuary. Attached to it isa Sabbath school, 
which is productive of great good and manifold 
blessings. 


After the reading of the reports, an eloquent} 


and impressive address was delivered by Mr. 
Charles Jones, now a student of theology at 
Princeton, but whose early life was passed as a 
sailor. He appeared in sailor’s costume, and 
spoke bluntly, and to the purpose. He described 
vividly the dangers and hardships of a sailor’s 
life, and madea moving appeal to the sympathy 
and benevolence of the audience. When he 
had concluded, John A. Brown, Esq. offered a 
resolution that the services, wants, sorrows, 
and dangers of seamen call loudly for relief 
and sympathy, while the hopeful prospect which 
their cause presents, should awaken within us 

increased activity in this department of benevo- 

lence. The Rev. G. B. Ide, and Capt. Girdler,| 
of Boston, spoke upon the resolution, and i 

was adopted, as was also another, offered by 

Herman Cope, Esq. recommending the objec: 

to the benevolent, and the well-wishers of the 

seaman’s cause. The Rev. Kingston Goddarc 

further addressed the meeting, afier which a 

liberal collection was taken up, the baskets be- 

ing passed round by pensioned seamen from the 

United States Naval Asylum, near Philadel- 

phia. During the evening, a number of appro. 
priate and touching hymns were sung. 


mes 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 

The steamer Britannia, arrived at Boston on the 8th 
inst. brings London papers to the 19th ult. 

The British Parliament was convened on 18th ult. but 
no business was transacted beyond the mere ceremony 
of opening, which was done by Royal Comunission. 

« The state of Ireland is truly irightful. A system to 
resist is every where manifested, and landlords are duil) 
falling before the vengeance of the people. 

It is gratifying to observe that a slight, but percepti- 
ble improvement has taken place in the trade and mone. 
tary affairs of Great Britain, since our previous advices. 


“There has been some additional failures, the most se- 


rious of which has been the stoppage of Trueman & 
Cook, of London, an eminent brokerage house, whose 
liabilities are estimated at 350,009 pounds sterling. 

The Bank of England still demands the high rate of 
8 per cent. discount, while its branches generally refuse 
to advance under 9 per cent. but many of the private 
establishments of the country have discounted biffs, of 
course of indisputable good reputation, at 7,and 64 per 
cent. 

Although the English markets have shown no posi- 
tive tendency to advance since our last advices, it has 
been characterized by sustained firmness and increasing 
demand. Indian corn, particularly, has been extraordi 
narily active, and is steady. 

Liverpool Corn Market, Nov. 19th.—Best Western ca- 
nal fluar, 2Js to 30s per bbl. Richmond and Alexan- 
dria, 28s to 283 6d. Philadelphia and Baltimore, 28s to 
28s 6d. New Orleans and Ohio, 26s to 27s. United 
States and Canadian sour, 21s to 23s. Indian Corn, per 
quarter, 33s to 39s. Indian Meal, per bbl. 15s 6d to 16- 
6d. Wheat, United States, and Canadian White and 
Mixed, per 70 Ibs., 7s 6d to 9s, Red, 6s to 8s. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, November 19.—Mobile, or- 
dinary to middling 3} to 44 per 1b.; fair to good fair 4§ 
to 5; good to fine 54 to 53; N. Orleans to middling 34 
to 4); fair to good 5 to 54; good to fine 53 to 64. Ala- 
bama and ‘lennessee, ordinary to middling 3% to 4}; 
fair to good fair, not quoted; Bowed Georgia, ordinary 
to middling 3§ to 44; fair to good fair 54 to 53; good 
to fine 54 to 53. Sea Island ranges from ordinary 8 to 
18d.; do. stained ordinary to fine 34 to 7d. 

Loss of the Packet Ship Stephen Whitney.— Nincty- 
two Lives Lost.—This noble but unfortunate vessel 
was totally lost at 10 o’clock on the evening of the 10th 
ult. on her passage from New York to Liverpool, 
under circumstances the most appalling that the ima- 
gination can possibly conceive. Mistaking the light} 
on Rock Island near Cape Clear, on the South Coast o 
Ireland, for the Old Head of Kinsale, she continued her 
course, intending to make Cork harbour; but in less 
than a quarter of an hour, with a suddenness which 
defied all haman effort to avert her fate, she came 
broadside on a rock called the West Calf, about four 
miles inside the Cape, and in less than ‘ten minutes 
after striking was dashed to atoms, overwhelming no 
less than ninety-two of her hapless crew and pas- 
sengers, 18 only, of 110, survived and succeeded in 
clambering up the face of the rock, which forms a 
wretched island, containing only three fishermen’s 
huts. All the first and second cabin passengers per- 
ished. comprising Dr. S. Winny, Mr. Roberts, Mr. 
Froodice, of Scotland; Mr. Robinson, of Liverpool ; 
Mr. M'Cayne, of Ohio, and others. Among the 18 
who were saved are Thomas Allen, Ist mate; James 
B. Mackey, 2d mate; the 3d mate; and James Miller, 
steward. So complete was the destruction of the 
doomed ship that the only vestiges of her to be found 
are small pieces of timber not more than four feet long. 

The French loan of 250,000,000 of francs has been 
adjudged to M. D. Rothschild at 7534, which was the 
muximum received. The adjudication had little or no 
effect upon the English market. | 

Dr. Felix Mendelson Bartholdy, the eminent compo- 
ser of Elijah, died saddenly at Leipsic on the 4th ult. in 
the 39th year of his age. 

A convention has been entered between the Tone the 
Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany and Lucca, and the King of 
Sardinia, for the formation of a tariff, based upon the 
principle of the German Commercial League. The 
measure has been hailed throughout Europe with the 
greatest possible satisfaction. 

Swirzertanp.—Hostilities have at length commenced 
in Switzerland between the Federalists and the Sonder- 
bund. ‘The forces of the former, under Gen. Defvur, 
have invested the fortified city of Feydetry, occupied by 
the army of the latter. Some skirmishing lad taken 
me. which the troops of the Sonderbund were 
worsted. | 
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maintain that “a favoered few” are born to rule, and 
that the mass of mankind must be governed by force. 
Subject to no arbitrary or hereditary authority, the peo- 
ple are the only sovereigns recognized by our constitu. 
tion. Numerous emigrants of every lineage and lan- 
guage, attracted by the civil and religious freedom we 
enjoy, and by our happy condition, annually crowd to 
our shores, and transfer their heart, not less than their 
allegiance, to the country whose dominion belongs alone 
to the people. 

No eountry has been so much favoured, or should ac- 
knowledge with deeper reverence the manifestations of 
the Divine protection, An all-wise Creator directed 
and guarded us in our infant struggle for freedom, and 
has constantly watched over our surprising progress,) 
antil we have become one of the great nations of the’ 
earth, 


It is in a country thus favoured, and under a govern. 
ment in which the executive and legislative branches) 
hold their authority for limited periods alike from the 
people, and where all are responsible to their respective 
constituencies, that it is again my duty to communicate 
with Congress upon the state of the Union, and tie 
present condition of public affairs. _ 

During the past year the most gratifying proofs are 
presented that our country has been blessed with a 
wide-spread and universal prosperity. ‘There has been 
no period since the government was founded, when al! 
the industrial pursuits of our people have been more 
successful, or when labour in all branches of business 
has received a fairer or better reward. From our abun. 
dance we have been enabled to perform the pleasing 
duty of furnishing food for the starving millions of less 
favoured countries. 

In the enjoyment of the bounties of Providence at 
home, such as have rarely fallen to the lut of any peo- 
ple, it is cause of congratulation, that our intercourse 
with all the Powers of the earth, except Mexico, con- 
tinues to be of an amicable character. . 

It has ever been our cherished policy to cultivate 
peace and good-will with all nations; and this policy 
has been steadily pursued by me. : 

No change has taken place in our relations with 
Mexico since the adjournment of the last Congress. 
The war in which the United States were forced to en- 
gage with the government of that country still con- 
tinues. 

I deem it unnecessary, after the full expression of 
them contuined in my message of the 11th of May, 1846, 
and in my annual message at the commencement of the 
session of Congress in Decembcr last, to reiterate the 
serious causes of complaint which we had against 
Mexico before she commenced hostilities. 

It is sufficient on the present occasion to say, that the 
wanton violation of the rights of person and property of 
our citizens committed by Mexico, her repeated acts of 
bad faith, through a long series of years, and her disre- 

ard of solemn treaties, stipulating for indemnity to our 
injured citizens, not only constituted ample cause of war 
on our part, but were of such an aggravated character 
as would have justified us before the whole world in re- 
sorting tu this extreme remedy. With an anxious de. 
sire to avoid a rupture between the two countries, we 
forbore for years to assert our clear rights by force, and 
continued to seek redress for the wrongs we had suffered 
by amicable negotiation, in the hope that Mexico might 
yield to pacific counsels and the demands of justice. In 
this hope we were disappointed. Our minister of peace 
sent to Mexico was insultingly rejected. ‘he Mexican 
government refused even to hear the terms of adjust-, 
ment which he was authorized to propose; and finally, 
under wholly unjustifiable pretexts, involved thé two 
‘countries in war, by invading the territory of the State 
of Texas, striking the first blow, and shedding the blood 
of our citizens on our own soil. | 

Taough the United States were the aggrieved nation, 
-Mexico commenced the war,and we were compelled, in 
sel{-defence, to repel the invader, and to vindicate the 
national honour and interests by prosecuting it with 
vigour until we could obtain a just and honourable 
peace. ° 

On learning that hostilities had been commenced ip 
Mexico, I promptly communicated that fact, accom- 
panied with a succinct statement of our other causes of 
complaint against Mexico, to Congress; and that body, 
by the act of the thirteenth of May, 1846, declared that 
“ by the act of the republic of Mexico, a stute of war ex 
ists between that government and the United States”— 
this act declaring “ the war to exist by the act of the re- 
public of Mexico,” and making provision for its prose- 
cution “to a speedy and successful termination,” was 
pas-ed with great unanimity by Congress, there being 
but two negative votes in the Senate, aud but fourteen 
in the House of Representatives. | 

The existence of the war having thus been declared 
by Congress, it became my duty, under the constitution 
and the laws, to conduct and prosecute it. This duty 
has been performed; and though, at every stage of its 
progress, I have manifested a willingness to terminate} 
it by a just peace, Mexico has refused to accede to any 
terms which could be accepted by the United States, 
consistently with the national honour and interest. 

The rapid and brilliant successes of our arms, and 


| her, it is notorious that she does not possess the means 


the Secretary of State to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Mexico. 

Many weeks elapsed after its receipt, and no over- 
es-wcre made, nor was’ any desire expresscd by the 
xican government to enter into negotiations for peace. 
~~ Our army pursged its march upon thé capital, and, as 
approached it, was-met by formidable résistance, Our 


victories in the severely contested battles of Contreras) 
and Churubusco. It was not until after these actions) 
, had resulted in decisive victories, and the capital of the 
enemy was within our power, that the Mexican govern 
ment manifested any disposition to enter inte negotia- 
tions for peace; and even then, as events have proved, 
there is too much reason to believe they were insincere, 
and that in agreeing to go through the forms of nego- 
tiation, the object was to gain time to strengthen the de. 
fences of their capital, and to prepare for fresh resis- 


tamce, . 

The General in command of the army deemed it ex- 
pedient to suspend hostilities temporarily, by entering in- 
to an armistice with a view to the opening of negotiations.| 
Commissioners were appointed on the part of Mexice, 
meet the commissioner on the part of the United States.} 
The result of the conferences which took place betweep 
these functionaries of the two governments was a failure} 
to conclude a treaty of peace. iets 

The commissioner of the United States took with him 
the project of a treaty already prepared, by the terms of 
which the indemnity required by the United States was a 
cession of territory. 

It ig well known that the only indemnity which it is 
in the power of Mexico to make in satisfaction of the 
just and long deferred claims of our citizens against 
her, and the only means by which she can reimburse 
the United States for the expenses of the war, is a ces- 
sion to the United States of a portion of her territory. 
Mexico has no money to pay, and no other means of 
making the required indemnity. If we refuse this, we 
can obtain nothing else. To rejeet indemnity, by re- 
fusing to accept a cession of territory, would be to 
abandon all our just demands, and to wage the war, 
bearing all its expenses, without a purpose or definite} 
object. 

A state of war abrogates treaties previously existing 
between the belligerents, and a treaty of peace puts an 
end to all claimmsfor indemnity—for tortious acts com- 
mitted, under the authority of one government against 
the citizens or subjects of another, unless they are pro- 
vided for in its stipulations. A treaty of peace which} 
would terminate the existing war, without providing for 
indemnity, would enable Mexico—the acknowledged| 
debtor, and herself the aggressor in the war—to relieve} 
herself from her just liabilities. By such a treaty, our 
citizens, who hold just demands against her, would have 
no remedy either against Mexico or their own govern- 
ment. Our duty to these citizens must forever prevent 
such a peacé, and no treaty which does not provide am- 
ple means of discharging these demands can receive my 
sanction. 

A treaty of peace should settle all existing difficulties 
between the two countries. If an adequate cession of 
territory should be made by such a treaty, the United 
States should release Mexico from all her liabilities, 
and assume their payment to our own citizens. If, in- 
stead of this, the United States were to consent toa 
treaty by which Mexico should again engage to pay the 
heavy amount of indebtedness which a just indemnity 
to our government and our citizens would impose on 


to meet.such an undertaking. From such a treaty no 
result could be anticipated, but the same irritating dis- 
appointments which have heretofore attended the viola. 
tions of similar treaty stipulations on the part of Mexico. 
Such a treaty would be but a temporary cessation of 
hostilities, without the restoration of the friendship and 
good.understanding which should characterize the future 
intercourse between the two countries. 

That Congress contemplated the acquisition of terri- 
torial indemnity when that body made provision for the 
prosecution of the war, is obvious. Congress could not 
have meant—when in May, 1846, they appropriated ten 
millions of dollars, and authorized the President to em. 
ploy the militia and naval and military forces of the 
United States, and to accept the services of fifty thou- 
sand volunteers, to enable him to prosecute the war; 
and when, at their last session, and after our army hac 
invaded Mexico, they made additional appropriations, 
und authorized the raising of additional troops for the 
same purpose—that no indemnity was to be obtained| 
from Mexico at the conclusion of the war; and yet it 
was certain that, if no Mexican territory was acquired 
no indemnity could be obtained. 

It is further manifest that Congress contemplated] 
territorial ‘indemnity, from the fact that, at their last 
session an act was passed, upon the Executive recom-| 
mendation, appropriating three millions of do'lars, with 
that express object. This appropriation was made “ to 
enable the President to conclude a treaty of peace, lim- 
its, and boundaries with the republic of Mexico, to be 
used by him in the event that said treaty, when signed] 
by the authorized agents of the two governments, and 
duly ratified by Mexico, shall call for the expenditure 

of the same, or any part thereof.” ‘I'he object of ask- 
ing this appropriation was distinctly stated in the seve- 
ral messages on the subject which I communicated tc 
Congress. Similar appropriations made in 1803 and 
1806, which were referred to, were intended to be ap- 
plied in part consideration for the cession of Louisiana 
and the Floridas. In like manner it was anticipated] 
that, in settling the terms of a treaty of “ limits and 
boundaries” with Mexico, a cession of territory estima. 
ted to be of greater value than the «amount of our de- 
mands against her might be obtained; and that the 
prompt payment of this sam—in part consideration for 
the territory ceded—on the conclusion of a treaty, and 
its ratification on her part, might be an inducement 
witht her to make such a cession of territory as would 


the vast extent of the enemy’s territory which had been 
overrun and conquered, before the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, were fully known to that body. Since 
that time the war has been prosecuted with increased 
energy, and I am gratified to state with a success which} 
commands universal admiration. Llistory presents no 
parallel of so many glorious victories achieved by any 
nation within so short a period. Our army, regulars 
and volunteers, have covered themselves with imperish- 
able honours. Whenever and wherever our forces have 
encountered the enemy, though he was in vastly su- 
perior numbers, and often entrenched in fortified posi- 
tions of his own selection, and of great strength, he has 
bee defeated. ‘Too much praise cannot be bestowed] 
upon oor officers and men, regulars and volunteers, for 
their gallantry, discipline, indomitable courage and per- 
severance, all seeking the post of danger,and vieing 
with each other in deeds of noble daring. 


While every patriot’s heart must exult, and a just 
national pride animate every bosom, in beholding the 
high proofs of our courage, consummate military skill, 
steady discipline, and humanity to the vanquished ene- 
my, exhibited by our gallant army, the nation is called 
to mourn over the loss of so many brave officers and 
soldiers who have fallen in defence of their country’s 
honour and interests. ‘The brave dead met their melan-| 
choly fate in a foreign land, nobly discharging their 
duty, and with their country’s flag waving triumphantly 
in the face ofthe foe. Their patriotic deeds are justly 
appreciated, and will long be remembered by their 
grateful countrymen. ‘I'he parental care of the govern. 
ment they loved and served shoul’ be extended to their 
surviving families. 

Shortly after the adjournmentof the last session of Con. 
gress, the gratifying intelligence was received of the sig- 
nal victory of Buena Vista, of the fall uf the city of Vera 
Cruz, and with it the strong Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, 
by which it was defended. Believing that after these and 
other successes, so honourable to our arms and so disas- 
trous to Mexico, the period was propitious to afford her 
another opportunity, if she thought proper to embrace 
it, to enter into negotiations for peace, a Commissioner 
was appointed to proceed to the headquarters of our 
army, with full power to enter upon negotiations, and to 
conclude a just and honourable treaty of peace. He was 
not directed to make any new overtures of peace, but 
was the bearer of a despatch from the Secretary of State 
of the United States to the Miuister of Foreign Affairs 
in Mexico, in reply to one received from the latter of 
22d of February, 1847, in which the Mexican govern- 
ment was informed of his appointment, and of his pre- 
sence at the headquarters of our army, and that he was 
invested with full powers to conclude a definitive treaty 
of peace whenever the Mexican government might sig- 
nify a desire todo so. While I was unwilling to sub- 
ject the United States to another indignant refusal, I 
wus yet resolved that the evils of war should not be pro- 
tracted a day longer than might be rendered absolutely 
necessary by the Mexican government. 

Care was taken to give no instructions to the com- 
missioner which could in any way interfere with our 
military operations, or relax our energies in the prose- 
cution of the war. He possessed no authority in any 
manner to control these operations. He was authorized} 
to exhibit his instructions to the General in command of 
the army; and in the event of a treaty being concluded 
and ratified on the part of Mexico, he was directed to 
give him notice of that fact. On the happening of such 
contingency, and on receiving notice thereof, the Gene- 
ral in command was instructed by the Secretary of War 
to suspend further active military operations until fur. 
ther orders. These instructions were given with a view 
to intermit hostilities, until the treaty thus ratified by 
Mexico could be transmitted to Washington, and re- 
ceive the action of the Government of the United States. 

The commissioner was also directed on reaching the 
army, to deliver to the General in command the despatch 
which he bore from the Secretary of State to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, and, on receiving tt, 
the General was instructed by the Secretary of War 
to cause it to be transmitted to the commander of the 
Mexican forces, with a request that it might be commu- 
nicated to his government. | | 

The commissioner did not reach the head quarters of 
the army until after another brilliant victory had crown. 
ed our arms at Cerro Gordo. © 

The despatch’ which he bore from the Secretary of 
War to the General in command of the army was re- 
ceived by that officer, then at Jalapa, on the seventh day 
of May, 1847, together with the despatch from the Sec- 
retary of State to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Mexico, having been transmitted to him from Vera 
Cruz. The commissioner arrived at the head-quarters 
of the army a few days afterwards. His presence with 
the army and his diplomatic character were made known 
to the Mexican government, from Puebla, on the 12th of 


be satisfactory to the United States. And although the 
failure to conclude such a treaty has rendered it unne- 
cessary to. use any part of the three millions of dollar: 
appropriated by that act, and the entire sum remains in 
the treasury, it is still: applicable to that object, should 
the contingency occur making such application proper. 

The doctrine of no territory is the doctrine of no in- 
demnity; and, if sanctioned, would be a public-acknow- 
ledgment that our country was wrong, and that the war 
declared by Congress with extraordinary unanimity, 
was unjust, and should be abandoned; an admission 
unfounded in fact, and degrading to the national cha. 
racter. 

The terms of the treaty proposed by the United 
States were not only just to Mexico, but, considering 
the character and amount of our claims, the unjustifi 
able and unprovoked commencement of hostilities by 
her, the expenses of the war to which we have been 
subjected, ‘and the success which had attended our 
arms, were deemed to be of a most liberal character. 

‘The Commissioner of the United States was autho- 
rized to agree to the establishment of the Rio Grande 
as the boundary, from its entrance in the Gulf to its 
intersection with the southern boundary of New Mexi- 
co, in north latitude about thirly.two degrees, and to ob- 
tain a cession to the United States of thé provinces of 
New Mexico and the Californias, and the privilege of 
the right of way across the Isthmus of ‘Tehuantepec. 
‘I'he boundary of the Rio Grande, and the cession to 
the United States of New Mexico and Upper California, 
constituted an ultimatum which our commissioner was, 
under no circumstances, to yield. 

‘That it might be manifest not only to Mexico, but to 
all other nafions, that the United States were not dis- 
posed to take advantage of a feeble power, by insisting 
upon wresting from her all the other provinces, including 
many of her principal towns and cities, which we had 
conquered and held in our military occupation, but were 
willing to conclude a treaty in a spirit of liberality, our 
Commissioner was authorized to stipulate for the restora- 
tion to Mexico of all our other conquests. 

As the territory to be acquired by the boundary pro- 
posed might be estimated te be of greater value than a 
fuir equivalent for our just de:nands,.our Commissioner 
was authorized to stipulate for the payment of such pe- 
cuniary consideration as was deemed reasonable. 

‘I'he terms of a treaty proposed by the Mexican Com. 
missioners were wholly inadmissible. ‘They negotiated 
as if Mexico were the victorious, and not the vanquished 
party. They must have known that their ultimatum 
could never be accepted. It required the United States| 
to dismember Texas, by surrendering to Mexico that 
part of the territory of that State lying between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, included within her limits 
by her laws when she was an independent republic, and 
when she was annexed to the United States and admit- 
ted by Congress as one of the States of our Union. It 
contained no provision for the payment by Mexico of 
the just claims of our citizens. It required indemnity to 
Mexican citizens for injuries they may have sustained 
by our troops in the prosecution of the war. It demand- 
ed the right for Mexico to levy and collect the Mexican 
tariff of duties on goods imported into her ports while in 
our military occupation during the war, and the owners 
of which had paid to officers of the United States the mili- 
turv contributions which had been levied upon them; and 
it offered to cede to the United States, for a pecuniary con- 
sideration, that part of Upper California lying north of 
latitude thirty-seven degrees. Such were the unreason- 
able terms proposed by the Mexican Commissioners. 

T’he cession to the United-States by Mexico, of the 
provinces of New Mexico and the Californias, as pro- 

by the Commissioner of the United States, it was 
- believed, would be more in accordance with the convent-) 
ence and interests of both nations, than any. other ces- 
sion of territory which it was probable Mexico could be 
induced to make. : 

lt is manifest to all who have observed the actual 
condition of the Mexican Government for some years 
past, and at present, that if these provinces should be 
retained by her, she could not long cuntinue to-hold and 
govern them. Mexico is too feeble a power to govern 
these provinces, lying as they do at a distance of more 
than a thousand miles from her capital;and, if attempted) 
to be retained by her, they w constitute | but for a 
short time, even nominally, a part of her dominions. — 

This would be especially case with Upper Calli- 
fornia. The sagacity of powerful European nations has 
long since directed their attention to the commercial 
importance of that province, and there can be little 
doubt that the moment the United States shall relinquish 
their present occupation of it, and their claim to it as 


| power to possess it, either by conquest or by purchase. 

f no foreign government should acquire it in either of 
these modes, an independent revolutionary government 
would probably be established by the inhabitants, and 


forces first encountered the enemy, and achieved signal] 


_ Cific Ocean, and would in a short period become the 


tion, and have been so for many months; all resistance 


-considered as constituent parts of our country, the early 


-dispesition it may be proper to make of them, must de- 


indemnity, an effort would be made by soiwe foreign) 


such foreigners as may remain in or remove to the; 


Jane, 1847, by the transmission of the despatch from 


country, as soon as it shall be Known that the Uni 
States have abandoned it. Such # government would be 
too feeble long to maintain its separate independent ex- 
~—— and would finally be annexed to, or be a depen-| 
nt colony of, some powerful State; : 

Should any foreign government attempt to possess” 
as a colony, or otherwise to incorporate it with itself, the 
principle avowed by President Monroe in 1824, and re- 
affirmed in my first annual message, that no foreign 
power shalj, with our copsent, be permitted to plant or 
establish any new colony or dominion on any part of 
the North American continent, nrust be maintained. In 
maintaining this principle, and in resisting its invasion 
by any foreign Power, we might be involved in other 
wars more expensive and more difficult than that in 
which we are now engaged. 

The provinces of New Mexico and the Californias| 
are contiguous to the territories of the United States, 
and if brought under the government of our laws, their, 

mineral, agricultural, manufacturing, ee 


commercial—would soon be deve , 

Upper California is bounded on the north by our Ore- 
gon possessions; and if held by the United States, would 
soon be settled by a hardy, enterprising, and intelligent 
portion of our population. The bay of San Francisco, 
and other larbours along the California coast, would 
afford shelter fur our navy, for our numerous, whale 
ships, and other merchant vessels employed in the Pa- 


marts of an extensive and profitable commerce with 
China, and other countrics of the East. 

These advantages in which the whole commercial 
world would participate, would at once be secured to the 
United States by the cession of this territory; while it is 
certain that as long as it remains a part of the Mexican) 
dominions, they can be enjoyed neither by Mexico her- 
self, nor by any other nation, 

New Mexico is a frontier province,and hag never 
been of any considerable value to Mexico. From its 
locality, it is naturally connected with our western set- 
tlements. The territorial limits of the State of Texas, 
too, as defined by her laws, befure her admission into 
our Union, embrace all that portion of New Mexico ly- 
ing east of the Rio Grande, while Mexico still claims to 
hold this territory as a part of her dominions. ‘The ad- 
justment of this question of boundary is important. 

There is another consideration which induced the be- 
lief that the Mexican government might even desire to 
place this province under the protection of the govern- 
ment of the United States. Numerous bands of fierce 
and warlike savages wander over it, and upon its bor- 
ders. Mexico has been, and must continue to be, too 
feeble to restrain them from committing depredations, 
robberies, and murders, not only upon the inhabitants) 
of New Mexico itself, but upon those of the other northern 
States of Mexico, It would be a blessing to all the north- 
ern States to have their citizens protected against them 
by the power of the United States. At this moment, 
many Mexicans, principally females and children, are 
in cuptivity among them. If New Mexico were held 
and governed by the United States, we could effectually 
prevent these tribes from committing such outrages, and 
compel them to release these captives, and restore them 
to their families and friends, 

In proposing to acquire New Mexico and the Cali- 
fornias, it was known that but an inconsiderable portion 
of the Mexican people would be transferred with them, 
the country embraced within these provinces being chief- 
ly an uninhabited region. 

These were the leading considerations which induced 
me to authorize the terms of peace which were proposed} 
to Mexico. ‘They were rejected ; and negotiations being 
at an end, hostilities were renewed. An assault was 
made by our gallant army upon the strongly fortified 
places near the gates of the city of Mexico, and upon 
the city itself, and after~several days of severe conflict, 
the Mexican furces vastly superior in number to our 
own, were driven from the city, and it was occupied by 
our troops. 

Immediately after information was received of the 
unfavourable result of the negotiations, believing tat 
his continued presence with the army, could be produc- 
tive of no good, I determined to recall our commission. 
er. <A despatch to this effect was transmitted to him on 
the 6th of October last. ‘he Mexican government will 
be informed of his recall; and that, in the existing state 
of things, I shall not deem it proper to make any further 
overtures of peace, but shall be Kg all times ready to re- 
ceive and consider any proposals which may be made 
by Mexico, | 

Since the liberal proposition of the United States was 
authorized to be made in April last, large expenditures 
have been incurred, and the precious blood of many of 
our patriotic tellow-citizens has been shed in the prose- 
cution of the war. This consideration, and the obsti- 
nate perseverance of Mexico in prutracting the war, 
must influence the terms of peaee which it may be 
deemed proper hereafter to accept. ; 

Our arms having been every where victorious, hav- 
ing subjected to our military occupation a large portion 
of the enemy’s country, including his capital, and nego- 
tiations for peace having failed, the important questions 
arise, In what manner the war ought to be prosecuted ? 
and what should be our future policy? 1 cannot doubt 
that we should secure and render available the conquests 
which we have already made; and that, with this view, 
we should hold and occupy, by our naval and military 
forces, all the ports, towns, cities, and provinces now in 
our occupation, or which may hereafter fall into our 
possession; that we should press forward our military 
uperations, and levy such military contributions on the 
enemy as may, as far as practicable, defray the future 
expenses of the war. 

Had the government.of Mexico acceded to the equita-| 
ble and liberal terms proposed, that mode of adjustment 
would have been preferred. Mexico having declined to 
do this, and failed to offer any other terms which could 
be accepted by the United States, the national honor, n 
less than the public interests, requires that the war 
should be prosecuted with increased energy and power, 
until a just and satisfactory peace can be obtained. In 
the mean time, as Mexico refuses all indemnity, we 
should adopt measures to indemnify ourselves, by ap-, 
propriating permanently a portion of her territory. 
Karly after the commencement of the war, New Mexi- 
co and the Californias were taken possession of by our} 
forces, Our military and naval commanders were or. 
dered to conquer and hold them, subject to be disposed} 
of by a treaty of peace. 

‘These provinces are now in our undisputed occupa-| 


on the part of Mexico having ceased within their limits.) 
I am satisfied that they should néver be surrendered to 
Mexico. Should Congress concur with me in this opi- 
nion, and that they should be retained by the United 
States as indemnity, | can perceive no good reason why 
the civil jurisdiction and laws of the United States 
should not at once be extended over them. ‘To wait for 
a treaty of peace, such as we are willing to make, by 
which our relations towards them would not be changed, 
cannot be good policy, whilst our own interest, and that 
of the people inhabiting them, require that a stable, re- 
sponsible, and free government under our authority 
should, as soon as possible, be established over them. 
Should Congress, therefore, deterrgine to hold these pro- 
vinces permanently, and that they shall hereafter be 


establishment of territorial governments over them will 
be important for the more perfect protection of persons| 
and property, and I recommend that such territorial 
governments be established. It will promote peace and 
tranquillity among the inhabitants, by allaying all appre- 
hension that they may still entertain of being again sub- 
jected to the jurisdiction of Mexico. F invite the carly 
und favourable consideration of Congress to this impor- 
tant subject. 

Besides New Mexico and the Californias, there are 
other Mexican provinces which have been reduced to 
Our possession by conquest. 
vinces are now governed by our military and gaits 
commanders, under the general authority which is cog- 
ferred upon a conqueror by the laws of war. They 
should continue to be held as a means of coercing 
Mexico to accede to just terms of peace. Civil as well 
as military officers are required to conduct such a go- 
vernment. Adequate compensation to be drawn from 
contributions levied on the enemy should be fixed by 
law for such officers as may be thus employed. What 
further provision may become necessary, and what final 


pend on the future progress of the war, and the course 
which Mexico may think proper hereafter to pursue. 

With the views I entertain, I cannot favour the policy 
which has been suggested, either to withdraw our army 
altogether, or to retire to a designated line, and simply 
hold and defend it. To withdraw our army altogether 
from the conquests they have made by deeds of unparal- 
leled bravery, and at the expense of so much blood and 
treasure, in a just war on our part, and one which, by 
the act of the enemy, we could not have honourably 
avoided, would be to degrade the nation in its own esti- 
mation and in that of the world. 

‘To retire to a line, and simply hold and defend it, 
would not terminate the war. On the contrary, it 
would encourage Mexico to persevere, and tend to pro- 
tract it indefinitely. - It is ndt to be expected that Mexi- 
co, after refusing to establish such a line as a perma- 
nent boundary, when our victorious army are in posses. 
sion of her capital, and in the heart of her country, 
would permit us to hold it without resistance.. That she 
would continue the war, and in the most harassing and 
annoying forms, there can be no doubt. A border war- 
fare of the most savage character, extending over a long 
line, would be unceasingly waged. It would require a 
large army to be kept constantly in the field, stationed 
at posts and garrisons along such a line, to protect and 
defend it. ‘The enemy, relieved from the pressure of 
our arms on his coasts and in the populous parts of the 
interior, would direct his attention to this line, and, 
selecting an isolated post for attach, would concentrate 
his force upon it. ‘This would be a condition of affairs 
which the Mexicans, pursuing their favourite system of 
guerilla warfare, would probably prefer to any other. 

Were we to assume a defensive attitude on such a 
line, all the advantages of such a state of war would be 
on the side of the enemy. We could levy no contribu- 
tions upon him, or in any other way. make him feel th 
pressure of the war, but must remain inactive and 
await his appruach, being in constant uncertainty at 
what point on the line, or at what time, he might 
make an assault. He may assemble and organize an 
overwhelming force in the interior, or on his own side 
of the line, and, concealing his purpose, make a sudden) 
assault upon some one of vur posts so distant from any 
other as to prevent the possibility of timely succour or 
reinforcements; and in this way our gallant army 


‘These other Mexican pro-| coyntries. 
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would be exposed to the danger of being cut off-in de- 
tail; or if, by their unequalled bravery and prowess 
every where exhibited during this war, they should re. 
pulse the enemy, their numbers stationed at any one 
post, may be too small to pyrsue him. If the enemy be 
repulsed in one attack, he would have nothing to do but 
.to retreat to his own side.of the line, and, being .in. 
fear of a pursuing army, may reinforce himeelf at lei- 
sure for another attack on the same or some other 

t. 

He may, too, cross the line between our posts, make 
rapid incursions into the country which we hold, mur- 
der the inhabitants, commit depredations on them, and 
then retreat to the interior before a sufficient force can 
be concentrated to pursue him. Such would probably 
be the harassing character of a mere defensive war on 
our part. If our forces, when attacked, or threatened 
with attack, be permitted to cross the line, drive back 
the enemy, and conquer him, this would be again to in- 
vade the enemy's country, after having lost all the ad- 
vantages of the conquests we have already made, by 
having voluntarily abandoned them. To hold such a 
line successfully and in security, it is far from being 
certain that it would not require as large an army, as 
would be necessary to hold all the conquests we have 
already made,and to continue the prosecution of the 
war in the heart of the enemy’s country. It is also far 
from being certain that the expenses of the war would 
be diminished by such a policy. 

Iam persuaded that the best means of. vindicating 
the national honour and interest, and of bringing the 
war to an honourable close, will be to prosecute it with 
increased energy and power in the vital parts of the 
enemy's country. 

In my annual message to Congress of December last, 
I declared that “the war had not been waged with a 
view to conquest; but having been commenced by Mexi- 
co, it has been carried into the enemy’s country, and 
will be vigorously prosecuted there, with a view to ob- 
tain an honourable peace, and thereby secure ample in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war, as well as to our 
much injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary de- 
mands against Mexico.” Such, in my judgment, con- 
tinues to be our true policy—indeed, the unly policy 
which will probably secure a permanent peace. 

It has never been contemplated by me, as an object 
of the war, to make a permanent conquest of the repub. 
lic of Mexico, or to annihilate her separate existence as 
an independent nation. On the contrary, it has ever 
been my desire that she should maintain her nutionali- 
ty, and, under a good government adapted to her condi- 
tion, be a free, independent and prosperous republic. 
The United States were the first among the nations to 
recognise her independence, and have always desired to 
be on terms of amity and good neighbourhood with her. 
This she would not suffer. By her own conduct we 
have been compelled to engage in the present war. In 
its prosecution, we seek not her overthrow as a nation, 
but, in vindicating our national honour, we seek to ob- 
tain redress for the wrongs she has done us, and indem- 
nity for our just demands against her. We demand an 
honourable peace ; and that peace must bring with it in. 
demnity for the past, and security for the future. Hith- 
erto Mexico has refused all accommodation by which 
such a peace could be obtained. 

Whilst our armies have advanced from victory to vie- 
tory, froin the commencement of the war, it has always 
been with the olive-branch of peace in their hands; and 
it has been in the power of Mexico, at every step, to 
arrest hostilities by accepting it. 

One great obstacle to the attainment of peace has, un- 
doubtedly arisen from the fact that Mexico has been so 
long held in subjection by one faction or military usurper 
after another, and such has been the condition of inse- 
curity in which their successive governments have been 
placed that each has been deterred from making peace,| 
lest, for this very cause, a rival faction might expel it 
from power. Such was the fate of President Herrera’s 
administration in 1845, for being disposed even to listen 
to the overtures of the United States to prevent the war, 
as is fully confirmed by an official correspondence which 
took place in the month of August last, between him 
and his government, a copy of which is herewith com. 
municated, 

_“ For this cause alone the revolution which displaced 
him from power was.set on foot” by General Puredes. 
Such may be the condition of insecurity of the present 
government. 

There can be no doubt that the peqceable and well- 
disposed inhabitants of Mexico are convinced that it is 
the true interest of their country to conclude an honour- 
able peace with the United States; but the apprehen- 
sion of becoming the victims of some military faction 
or usurper, may have prevented them from manifesting 
their feelings by any public act. ‘The removal of any 
such apprehension would probably cause them to speak 
their sentiments freely, and to adopt the measures ne- 
cessary for the restoration of peace. With a people 
distracted and divided by contending factions, anda go- 
vernment subject to constant changes, by successive 
revolutions, the continued successes of our arms may 
fuil to secure a satisfactory peace. 

In such event, it may become proper for our com- 
manding generals in the field to give encouragement 
and assurances of protection to the friends of peace in 
Mexico in the establishment and maintenance of a free 
republican government of their own choice, able and 
willing to conclude a peace which would be just to 
them, and secure to us the indemnity we demand. This 
may become the only mode of obtaining such a peace. 
Should such be the result, the war which Mexico has 
forced upon us would thus be converted into an endu- 
ring blessing to herself. A/‘ter finding her torn and dis. 
tracted by factions, and ruled by military usurpers, we 
should then leave her with a republican government in 
the enjoyment of real independence, and domestic peace 
and prosperity, performing all her relative duties in the 
great family of nations, and promoting her own happi- 
ness by wise laws and their faithful execution. 

If, after affording this encouragement and protection, 
and afier all the persevering and sincere efforts we have 
made, from the moment Mexico commenced the war, 
und prior to that time, to adjust our differences with 
her, we shall ultimately fail, then we shall have exhaust- 
ed all honourable means in pursuit of peace, and must 
continne to occupy her country with our troops, taking 
the full measure of indemnity into our own hands, and 
must enforce the terms which our honour demands. 

‘To act otherwise, in the existing state of things in 
Mexico, and to withdraw our army without a peace, 
would not only leave all the wrongs of which we con- 
plain unredressed, but would be be the signal for new 
and fierce civil dissensions and new revolutions—all 
alike hostile to peaceful relations with the United 
States. 

Besides, there is danger, if our troops were with- 
drawn before a peace was concluded, that the Mexican 
people, wearied with successive revolutions, and de- 
prived of protection for their persons and property, 
might at length be inclined to yield to foreign influ- 
ences, and to cast themselves into the arms of some 
European monarch for protection from the anarchy and 
suffering which would ensue. ‘This, for our own safety, 
and in pursuance of our established policy, we should be 
compelled to resist. We could never consent that 
Mexico should be thus converted into a monarchy, go- 
verned by a foreign prince. 

Mexico is our near neighbour, and her boundaries are 
conterminous with our own, through the whole extent 
across the North American continent, from ocean to 
ocean. Both politically and commercially, we have the 
deepest interest in her regeneration and prosperity. In- 
deed, it is impossible that with any just regard to our 
own safety, we can ever become indifferent to her fate. 

It may be that the Mexican government and people 
have misconstrued or misunderstood our forbearance, 
and our objects in desiring to conclude an amicable ad- 
justment of the existing differences between the two 
They may have supposed that we would 

mitto terms degrading to the nation; or they may 
have drawn false inferences from the supposed division 
of opinion in the United States on the subject of the war, 
and may have calculated to gain much by protracting 
it; and, indeed, that we might ultimately abandon it al- 
together, without insisting on any indemnity, territorial 
or otherwise. Whatever may be the false impressions 
under which they have acted, the adoption and prosecu. 
tion of the energetic policy proposed, must soon unde- 
ceive thern. 

In the future prosecution of the war, the enemy must 
be made to feel its pressure more than they have hereto- 
fore done. At its commencement, it was deemed pro- 
per to conduct it in a spirit of forbearance and liberali- 
ty. With this end in view, early measures were adopt- 
ed to conciliate, as fur asa state of war would permit, 
the mass of the Mexican population; to convince them 
that the war was waged not against the peaceful in- 
habitants of Mexico, but against her faithless govern. 
ment which had commenced hostilities ; to remove from 
their minds the false impressions which their designing 
and interested rulers had artfully attempted to make, 
that the war on our part was one of conquest; that it 
was a war against their religion and their churches, 
which were to be desecrated and overthrown; and that 
their rights of person and private property would be vio- 
lated. ‘To remove these false impressions, our com- 
manders in the field were directed scrupulously to re- 
spect their religion, their churches, and their church 
property, which were in no manner to be violated ; they 
were directed also to respect the rights of persons and 
property of all who should not take up arms against us. 

Assurances to this effect were given to the Mexican 
people by Major General ‘Taylor, in a proclamatior 
issued in pursuance of instructions from the Secretary 
of War, in the month of June, 1846, and again by Major 
General Scott, who acted upon his own convictions of 
the propricty of issuing it in a proclamation of the ele- 
venth of May, 1847. 

In this spirit of liberality and conciliation, and witha 
view to prevent the body of the Mexican population from 
taking up arms against us, was the war conducted on 
our part. Provisions and other supplies furnished to our 
army by Mexican citizens were paid for at fair and 
liberal prices agreed upon by the parties. After the 
lapse of a few months, it became apparent that these 
assurances, and this mild treatment, had failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect upon the Mexican population. 

While the war had been conducted on our part ac- 
cording to the most humane and liberal principles ob- 
served by civilized nations, it was waged in a far dif. 
ferent spirit on the part of Mexico. Not appreciating 
our forbearance, the Mexican people generally became 
hostiie to the United States, and availed themselves of 
every opportunity to commit the most savage excesses 
upon our troops. Large numbers of the population took 


in the most cruel manner, individual soldiers, 


| or small parties, whom accident or other causes had 


separated from the main body of our army; bands of 
guerillas and robbers infested the roads, harassed our 
ae and, whenever it was in their power, cut off our 
supplies. 

‘The Mexicans having thus shown themselves to be 
wholly incapable of appreciating our forbearance and 
liberality, it was deemed proper to change the manner- 
of conducting the war, by making them teel its pressure 
according to the usages observed under similar circum- 
stances by all other civilized nations. ‘ 

Accordingly, as early as the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember, 1846, instructions were given by the Seeretary 
of War to Major General Taylor to “draw supplies” 
for our army “from the enemy, without paying for. 
them, and to require contributions for its support,” if in 
that way he was satisfied he could “get abundant sup. 
plies for his forces.” In directing thé execution of 
these instructions, much was necessarily left to the dis- 
cretion of the commanding officer, who was best ac- 
quainted with the circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded, the wants of the army, and the practicability 
of enforcing the measure. . 

Gen. Taylor, on the 26th of October, 1846, replied, 
from Monterey, that “it would, have been impossible 
hitherto, and is so now, to sustain the. army to any ex- 
tent by foreed contributions of money or supplies.” 
For the reasons assigned by him, he did not adopt the 
policy of his instructions, but declared his readiness to 
do sv, “ should the army, in its future operations, reach 
& portion of the country which may be made to supply 
the troops with advantage.” He continued to pay for 
the articles of supply which were drawn from the ene- 
my’s country. | 

Similar instructions were issued to Major General 
Scott on the 3d of April, 1847, who replied, from Jala. 
pa, on the 20th of May, 1847, that, if it be expected 
that “the army is to support itself by forced contribu- 
tions levied upon the country, we may ruin and exas- 
perate the inhabitants, and starve ourselves.” The 
same direction was given to him that had been given to 
Gen. Taylor, in this respect. Gen. Scott, for the rea- 


ticles of supply for the army, which were drawn from 
the enemy. 

After the army had reached the heart of the most 
wealthy portion of Mexico, it was supposed that the ob- 
stacles which had before that time prevented it would 
not be such as to render impracticable the levy of forced 
Contributions for its support; and on the first of Septem- 
ber, and again on the 6th of October, 1847, the order 
was repeated in despatches addressed by the Secretary 
of War to General Scott, and his attention was again 
called to the importance of making the enemy bear the 
burdens of the war by requiring them to furnish the 
means of supporting our army, and he was directed to 
adopt this policy, unless, by doing so, there was danger 
of depriving the army of the necessary supplies. Copies 
of these despatches were forwarded to General Taylor 
for his government. 

On the thirty-first of March last, I caased an order 
to be issued to our military and naval commanders to 
levy and collect a military contribution upon all vessels 
and merchandise which might enter any of the ports of 
Mexico in our military oecupation, and to apply such 
contributions towards defraying the expenses of the 
war. By virtue of the right of conquest and the laws 
of war, the conqueror, consulting his own safety or con- 
venience, may either exclude foreign commerce alto- 
gether from all such ports, or permit it upon such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe. - Before phe prin- 
cipal ports of Mexico were blockaded by our navy, the 
revenue derived from impost duties, under the laws of 
Mexico, was paid into the Mexican ‘Treasury. 

After these ports had fallen into our military pos- 
session, the blockade was. raised, and commerce with 
them permitted upon prescribed terms and conditions. 
They were opened to the trade of al! nations upon the 
payment of duties more moderate in their amount than 
those which had been previously levied by Mexico; and 
the revenue, which was formerly paid into the Mexican 
treasury, was directed to be collected by our military 
and naval officers, and applied to the ase of our army 
and navy. Care was taken that the officers, soldiers, 
and sailors of our army and navy should be exempted 
from the operations of the order; and as the merchan- 
dise imported upon which the order operated must be 
consumed by Mexican citizens, the contributions ex- 
acted were, in effect, the seizure of the public revenoes 
of Mexico, and the application of them to our own use. 
In directing this measure, the object was to compe} the 
enemy to contribute, as far as practicable, towards the 
expenses of the war. 

For the amoant of contributions whieh have been 


-levied in this form, I refer you to the aceompanying 


Reports of the Secretary of War and. of the Secretary 
of the Navy, by which it appears that a snm exceeding 
half a million of dollars has been collected. 

This amount would undoubtedly have been much 
larger, but for the difficulty of keeping open communi- 
cations between the coast and the interior, so as to 
enable owners of the merchandise imported to trans- 
port and vend it to the inhabitants of the country. It 
is confidently expected that this difficulty will, to a great 
exfent, be suon removed by our increased forces whiecli 
have been sent to the field. 

Measures have recently been adopted, hy which the 
internal as well as external revenues of Mexico, in all 
places in our military occupation, will be seized and ap- 
propriated to the use of our army and navy. 

The policy of levying upon the enemy contributions 
in every form, consistently with the laws of nations, 
which it may be practicable for our military eommand- 
ers to adopt, should, in my judgment, be rigidly enfore- 
ed, and orders to this effect have accordingly been giv- 
en. By such a policy, at the same time that our own 
treusury will be relieved from a heavy drain, the Mexi- 
can people will be made to feel the burdens of the war, 
and, consulting their own iyterests, may be induced the 
more readily to require their rulers to accede toa just 

ace. 

Afier the adjournment of the last session of Congress, 
events transpired in the prosecution of the war, which, 
in my judgment, required a greater number of troops in 
the fie.d than had been anticipated. ‘The strength of 
the armyrwas accordingly increased by “ accepting” the 
services of all the volunteer forces authorized by the act 
of the thirteenth of May, 1846, without putting a con- 
struction on that act, the correctness of which was se- 
riously questioned. ‘The volunteer forces now in the 
field, with those which had been “accepted,” tu “serve 
fur twelve months,” and were discharged at the end of 
their term of service, exhaust the fifty thousand men 
authorized by that act. Had it been clear that a prop- 
er construction of the act warranted it, the services of 
an additional number would have been called for and 
accepted; but doubts existing upon this point, the pow- 
er was not exercised. 

It is deemed important that Congress should, at an 
early period of their session, confer the authority to 
raise an additional regular force to serve during the war 
with Mexico, and to be discharged upon the conelusion 
and ratification of a treaty of peace. I invite the atten- 


of War in his report upon this subject. 

1 recommend, also, that authority be given by law to 
call for and accept the services of an additional number 
of volunteers, to be exercised at such time and to such 
extent as the emergencies of the service may require. 

In prosecuting the war with Mexico, whilst the ut- 
most care has been taken to avoid every just cause of 
complaint on the part of neutral nations, and none has 
been given, liberal privileges have been granted to their 
commerce in the ports of the enemy in our military 
occupation, 

The dithiculty with the Brazilian government, which, 
at one time, threatened to interrupt the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries, will, I trust, be speedi- 
ly adjusted. I have received information that an envoy 
extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States will shortly be appointed by his Imperial Majes- 
ty; and it is hoped that he will come instructed and pre- 
pared to adjust ull remaining differences between the 
two governments in a manner acceptable and honour- 
able to both. In the meantime, I have every reason to 
believe that nothing will occur to interrupt our amicable 
relitions with Brazil. 

It has been my constant effort to maintain and culti- 


the independent powers of Seuth America; and this 
policy has been attended with the happiest results. It 
is true, that the settlement and payment of many jast 
claims of American citizens against these nations have 
been long delayed. The peculiar position in which 
they have been placed, and the desire on the part of my 
predecessors, as well as myself, to grant them the ut- 
inost indulgence, have prevented these claims’ 
from being urged in a manner demanded by strict jus- 
tice. 


ing for that purpose. 

It is proper to inform you that the government of 
Peru has in good faith paid the first two instalments of 
the indemnity of thirty thousand dollars each, and the 
greater portion of the interest due thercon, in execution 
of the: convention between that government and the 
United States, the ratifications of which were exchanged 
at Lima on the thirty-first of October, 1846, The Attor- 
ney General of the United States, early in August last, 
completed the adjudication of the claims under this con- 
vention, and made his report thereon, in pursuance of 
the act of the eighth of August, 1846. The sums to 
which the claimants are respectively entitled, will be 

id on demand at the treasury. i 

I invite the early attention of Congress to the pres- 
ent condition of our citizens in China. Under our 
treaty with that power, American citizens are with- 


of.the Chinese government, and placed under that of 
vur public functionaries in that country. By these 
alone, can our citizens be tried and punished for the 
commission of: any crime; and by these alone can con- 
tracts be enforced, into which they may have entered 
with the citizens or subjects of foreign powers. ‘The 
merchant vessels of the United States lying in the wa- 
ters of the five ports of China open to foreign commerce, 
are under the exclasive jurisdiction of officers of their 
own government. 

Until Congress shall establish competent tribunals to 
try and punisit crimes, and to exercise jurisdiction in 
civil cases in China, American citizens there are subject 
to no law whatever. Crimes may be committed with 
| impunity, and debts may be contracted witheut any 
inearts to enforce their payment. Inconveniences have 
already resulted from the omission of Congress to legis- 


up arms, and, engaging in guerilla warfare, robbed and 


sons assigned by him, also continued to pay for the ar- - 


tion of Congress to the views presented by the Seeretary — 


vute the most intimate relations of friendship with all . 


The time has arrived when they ought to be - 
finally adjusted and liquidated, and effurts are now mak. « 


drawn from the jurisdiction, whether civil or criminal, 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE) EN’S FRIEND | 
= men jociety, aad the Female Sea | 
| Fr Soc of Phi adelphia, was’ held’ on anda] the House of Kepresentattycs 
= - - 1y even:ng, Sth inst. at the Musical Fund} The annual meeting of Congress is always an in- 
Hall, Philadelphia, inthe presence of a large teresting event. The Representatives of the States and 
mumber ladie: ad gentlemer of the people come fresh from their constituents to take} 
* counsel together for the common good. After an exist-| 
ence of near three-fourths of a centusy as.a free and} 
independent ‘republic, the problem no longer reqmains| 
if to be solved, whether man is capable of self-government. 
a The success of our admirable system is a conclusive re- 
ie futation of the theories of those in other countries who 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
, | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 1 
| 
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government hes not provided for 


government 
Americaa ¢ 


comprehend 
why are citizens of the United States, should escs 
with impunity,'in violation of treaty obligations, whi 
punishment of a Chinese, who ; 


American, citizens in China, should a fegeant crime be 


destroy, our friendly relations with that empire ane 


Our treaties with: the Sublime Porte, 
Morucco, and Museat, ulso require the leg 
grove to carry them into execation, though the necessity 

action may not'be so urgent as in regard 
Ma. 


‘The tary of State has submitied an estimate to 
wrens the expenses of opening diplomatic relations with 
the Papal States. The interesting political events now 
in progress in. these States, as well as a just regard to 
our commercial interest, have, ia my opinion, 

such a measure highly expedieut. 

Estimates have also been submitted for the oatfits and 
stldties of charges d’affaites to the republics of Bolivia, 
Guatemala, and Ecuador. The manifest importance of} 
cultivating Ute most friendly relations with all the inde- 
pendent Siates upon this epatinent has induced me to 
recommend nicessary for the meainte-' 
nasce of thése missions. 

I reewmmend to Con that an appropriation be 
made, to be puid'to the hish government for the pur- 
pose of distribution among the claimants in “ the Awwis.| 
tad case.” I entertain the conviction that this is due ta 

in ander the, treaty of the twentieth of October, 
1795; and, moreover, that, from the carnest manner in} 
whick the. claim’ continues to be urged, so long as it 
shall remain unsettled, it will be a source of irritation! 
and discord between the two countrics, which may 


prove ae to the interests of the United 


Good policy, no less than a faithful compliance} 
with oar treaty. obligations, requires that the inconsid- 
erable appropriation demanded should be made. } 

A detailed statement of the condition of the finances’ 
will be presented in the annual report‘of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. ei for the last fiscal year, 
ending on the thirtieth of June, 1846, were of the value 
of one handred and forty-six millions five hundred and 
forty-five thousand six hundred and thirty-eight dullars ; 
of which the amount exported was eight million eleven 
thousand one hundred and fifty-eight dollars, leaving 
one hundred and thirty-cight million five handred and 
thirty-four thousand four hundred and eighty dollars in 
the country for domestic use. The value of the exports 
for the same period was one hundred and fifly-eight 
million six hundred and forty-eight thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars; of which one hundred and 
fifty million six hundred and thirty-seven thousand four 
hundred and. sixty-four dollars consisted of domestic 
productions, and eight million eleven thousand one hun. 
dred and fifty-eight dollars of foreign fabric. 

The receipts into the treasury for the same period 
amounted to twenty-six million three hundred and for- 
ty-six thousand seven handred and ninety dollars and 
thirty-seven cents, of which there was derived from cus- 
toms twenty-three million seven hundred and forty- 
seven thousand eight hundred and sixty-four dollars and 
sixty-six cente; from sales of public lands two million 
four frundred and ninety-eight thousand three hundred 
and thirty-five dollars and twenty cents; and from in- 
cidental and miscellaneous sources one hundred thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy dollars and fifty-one 
cents. 

The last fiscal year during which this amount was 
received, embraced five months under the operation of 
the tariff act of 1842, and seven mouths during which 

the tariff act of 1846 was in force. During the five 
months uader the act of 1842, the amount received from 
customs was seven million eight hundred and forty-two 
thousand three hundred and six dollars and ninety cents, 
and during the seven months under the act of 1846 the 
amount received was fifteen million nine hundred and 
five thousand five hundred and fifty-seven dollars and 
seveaty-six cents. 

‘The nett revenae from customs during the year end- 
ing on the ist of December, 1846, being the last year 
under the dperatian of the tariff act of 1842, was twenty- 
two million nine hundred and seventy-one thousand 
four hundred and threc doliars and ten cents; and the 
welt revenuc from custems during the year ending on 
the Ist of December, 1847, being the first year under the 
operation of the tariff act of 1846, was about thirty-one 
million five hundred thousand dollars; being an increase} 
of revenue for the first year under the tariff act of 1846, of 
more than eight million five hundred thousand dollars 
over that of the last year under the tariff of 1842. 

The expenditures during the fiscal year cnding on the} 
30th of June last, were filty-nine million four handred 
and fifty-one thousand one hundred and seventy-seven 
dollars and sixty-five cents; of which three million five 
handred and twenty-two thousand and eighty-two dollars’ 
and thirty-seven cents was on account of payment of 
principal and interest of the public debt, inciuding trea- 
sury notes redcemed and not funded. ‘The expenditures, 
exclusive of payment of public debt, were filty-five mil. 
lion nine hundred and twenty-nine thousand and 
ninety-five dollars and twenty-eight cents. 

It is estimated that the receipts into the treasury for 
the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June, 1848, in- 
cluding the balance iu the treasury on the first of July 
last, will amount to forty-two million eight hundred and 
eighty-six thuusand five hundred and forty-five dollars 
and cighty ceuts, of which thirty-one million, it is esti. 
mated, will be derived from customs; three million five 
hundred thousand from the sale of the public lands; four 
hundred thousand from incidental sources, including 
sales made by the Solicitor of ‘Treasury; and six million 
two hundred and eighty-five thousand two hundred and 
ninety-lour dollars and fifty-five cents from loans al- 
ready authurized by law, which, together with the bal- 
ance in the treasury on the first of July last, make the 
sum estimated. 

The expenditures for the same period, if peace with 
Mexico «all not be concluded, and the army shall be 
increased as is proposed, will amount, including the ne- 
cessary payments on account of principal and interest 
of the pablic debt and treasury notes, to filty-eight mil- 
lion six hundred and filteen thousand six hundred and 
sixty dollars and seven cents. ° 

On the first of the present month, the amount of the 
public debt actually incurred, including treasury notes, 
was forty-five million six hundred and fifty-nine dollars} 

and furty cents. ‘The public debt due on the fourth of 
March, 1845, including treasury-notes, was seventeen 
million seven and eighty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine dollars and sixty-two cents; and con. 
sequently, the addition made to the public debt since 
that time is twenty-seven million eight hundred and 
seventy thousand eight hundred and filty-nine dollars| 
and seventy-eight cents. 

Of the loan of twenty-three millions, authorized by 
the act of the twenty-eighth of January, 1847, the sum 
of five millions was paid out to the public creditors, or 
exchanged at par fur specie; the remaining eighteen 
millions was offered for specie to the highest bidder not 
below par, by an advertisement issued by the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, and published from the ninth of Feb- 
ruary until the 10th of April, 1847, when it was 
awarded to the several highest bidders, at premiums! 
varying from one-eighth of one per cent. to two per 
cent. above par. The premiuin has been paid into the 
treasury, and the suins awarded deposited in specie in 
the treasury as fast as it was required by the wants of 
the government. 

‘To meet the expenditures for the remainder of the 
present and for the next fiscal year, ending on the thir- 
ticth of June, 1849, a further loan in aid of the ordinary 
revenues of the governinent, will be necessary. Retain- 
ing a sufficient surplus in the treasury, the loan required 
for the remainder of the present fiscal year will be about 
eightcen snillion five hundred thousand dollars. 

if the duty on tea and coffee be imposed, and the 
graduation otf the price of the public lands shall be made 
at an early,period of your session as recommended, the 
loan for the present fiscal year may be reduced to seven-| 
teen millions of dollars. ‘The loan may be further re- 
duced by whatever amount of expenditures can be saved 
by military contributions collected in Mexico. The 
most vigorous measures for the augmentation of these 
contributions have becn directed, and a very considera- 
ble sum is expected from that source. Its amount can- 
not, however, be calculated with any certainty. It is 
recommended that the loan to be made be authorized 
u the same terms, and for the same time, as that 
which was authorized under the provisions of the act of 
twenty-eighth of January, 1847. 

Should the war with Mexico be continued antil the 
thirtieth of June, 1849, it is estimated that a further: 
loan of twenty million five hundred thousand dollars 
will be required for the fiscal year ending on that day, 
in case no duty be imposed on tea and coffve, and the 
public lands be not reduced and graduated in price, and 
no military cuntributions shall be collected in Mexico.) 
If the duty on tea and coffee be imposed, and the lands 
be reduced and graduated in price, as proposed, the 
loan may be reduced to seventeen millions of dollars, 
and will be subject to be still further reduced by the 

amount of the military contributions which may be col- 
lected in Mexico. 

It is not proposed, however, at present, to ask Con- 
gress for authority to negotiate this loan for the next 
fiscal year, as it is hoped that the loan asked for the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year, aided by military 
contributions which may be ted in Mexico, may 
he sufficient. If, contrary to my expectation, there 
should be a necessity for it, the fact will be communica- 
ted to Congress in time for their action during the pre- 
sent session. In no event will a sum exceeding six 
millions of dollars of this amount be needed before the 
meeting of the session of Con in December, 1848. 

The act of the thirtieth of July, 1846, “ reducing 
the duties on im ” has been in force since the first 
of December fast, and I am gratified to etate, that all 

the beneficial effects which were anticipated from its 


operation have been fully realized. The public revenue) 


_* derived from customs during the year ending on the 


| millions of dollars the amount received 


the enfurcement of contracts| 


| which had been not only too 


| are new a 


more widely 


THE! PRESBYTERLAN, 


ah. 


in the preceding 
operation of the act of 1842, which was 
repealed by It. Itseffects are visible in 


io. every branch of 
hile the 


| “The great and ‘important interests of agriculture, 
much but acte- 

ally taxed under the protective policy the benefit of 
other ipterests, have been relieved of the burdens which 
that policy imposed on them; and our farmers and plant- 

_ efs, under a more just and liberal commercial policy, 
profitable markets abroad for their 


is ra 
the of international excha 
Great as has been the increase of our imports during 
the past year, our exports of domestic products sold in 
foreign markets haye been still greater. 
Our navigating interest is eminently prosperous. The 
number of vessels boiit in the United Stutes has been 
ter than ‘daring any ing period of equal 
th... Large profits have been derived by those who 
have constructed as well as by those who have navi- 
ated them. Should the ratio of increase in the num- 
r of our merchant vessels be progressive, and be as 
greut for the fature as during the past year, the time is 
not distant when our tonnage and commercial marine 
7 larger than that of any other nation in the 
wor 
Whilat the-interests ef egriculore, of commerce, and 
of navigation have been enlarged and invigorated, it is 
highly gratifying to observe that our manufactures are 
also in a prosperous condition, None of the ruinous 
effects upon this interest, which were apprehended by 
some, as the result of the operation of the revenue sys- 
—? established by the act of 1846, have been experi- 
e 


On the contrary, the number of manufactories, and 
the amount of capital invested in them, is steadily and 
rapidly increasing, affording gratifying proofs that 
Aoverican enterprise and skill employed in this branch 
of domestic industry, with no other advantages than 
those fairly and incidentally accruing’ from a just sys- 
tem of revenue duties, are abundantly able to meet, suc- 
cessfully, all competition from abroad, and still derive 
fair and remunerating profits. 

While capital invested in manufactures is yielding 
adequate and fair profits under the new systein, the 
wages of labour, whether employed in manufactures, 
agriculture, commerce, or navigation, have been aug- 
mented. ‘The toiling millions, whose daily labour fur- 
nishes the supply of food and raiment, and all the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life, are receiving higher 
wages, and more steady and permanent employment 
than in any other country, or at any previous period of 
our own history. 

So successful have been all branches of our industry 
that a foreign war, which generally diminishes the re- 
sources of a nation, has in no essential degree retarded 
our onward progress or checked our general prosperity. 

With sach gratifying evidences of prosperity, and of 
the successful operation of the revenue act of 1846, 
every consideration of public policy recommends that it 
shall remain unchan It is hoped that the system 
of impost duties which it established may be regarded as 
the permanent policy of the country, and that the great . 
interests affected by it may not again be subject to be 
injuriously disturbed as they have heretofore been, by 
frequent and sometimes sudden changes. 

For the purpose of increasing the revenue, and without 
changing or modifying the rates imposed by the act of, 
1846 on the dutiable articles embraced by its provisions, 
I again recommend to your favourable consideration the 
expediency of levying a revenue duty on tea and coffve. 
The policy which exeimpted these articles from duty 
during peace, and when the revenues to be derived 
from them was not needed, ceases to exist when the 
country is engaged in war, and requires the use of all 
its available resources. It is a tax which would be so 
generally diffused among the people, that it would be 
felt oppressively by none, and be complained of by none. 
-It is believed that there are not in the list of imported 


“articles any whicli are more properly the subject of 


war-duties than tea and coffee. 

It is estimated that three millions of dollars would be 
derived annually by a moderate duty inposed on these 
articles, 

Should Congress avail itself of this additional] source of . 
revenue, not only would the amount of the public loan 
rendered necessary by the war with Mexico be dimin- 
ished to that extent, but the public credit and the pub- 
lic confidence in the ability and determination of the 
government to meet all its engagements promptly, would 
be more firmly established, and the reduced amount of 
the loan which it may be necessary to negotiate could 
probably be obtained at cheaper rates. 

Congress is, therefore, called upon to determine whe- 
ther it is wiser to impose the war duties recommended, 
or, by omitting to do so, increase the public debt anna- 
ally three millions of dollars, so long as loans shall be 
required to prosecute the war, and afterwards provide, 
in some other form, to pay the semi annual interest upon 
it, and ultimately to extinguish the principal. If, in 


addition to these duties, Congress should graduate and to them the enjoyment of the privileges. of other citi- 


reduce the price of such of the public lands as experi- 
ence has proved will not command the price placed 
upon them by the government an additional annual in- 
come to the treasury of between half a million and a 
million of dollars, it is estimated, would be derived from 
this source. 

Shouid doth measures receive the sanction of Con- 
gress, the annual amount of public debt necessary to 
be contracted during the continuance of the war would 
be reduced near four millions of dollars. The duties 
recommended to be levied on tea and coffee, it is pro- 
posed shall be limited in their duration to the end of 
the war, and until the public debt rendered necessary to 
be contracted by it shall be discharged. ‘Ihe amount 
of the public debt to be contracted should be limited to 
‘the lowest practicable sum, and should be extinguished 
as early after the conclusion of the war as the means of 
the treasury will permit. 

With this:view, it is recommended that, as soon as 
the war shall be over, all the surplus in the treasury, 
not needed for other indispensable objects, shall con- 
stitute a sinking-fund, and be applied to the purchase 
of the funded debt, and that authority be conferred by 
law for that purpose. 

The act of the sixth of August, 1846, “to esta- 
blish a warchousing system,” has beer in operation 
more than a year, and has proved to be an impor- 
tant auxiliary to the tariff act of 1846, in augment- 
ing the revenue and extending the commerce of the 
country. Whilst it has tended to enlarge coin- 
merce, it has been beneficial to our manufactures, by 
diminishing forced sales at auction of foreign goods at 
low prices, to raise the duties to be advanced on them, 
and by checking fluctuations in the market. The sys- 
tem, although sanctioned by the experience of other 
countries, was entircly new in the United States, and 
is susceptible of improvement in some of its provisions. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, upon whom was de- 
volved large discretionary powers in carrying this 
measure into effect, has collected, and is'now collating, 
the practical results of the sys'em in other countries, 
where it has long been established, and will report at an 
early period of your session such further regulations 
suggested by the investigation as may render it still 
more effective and beneficial. 

By the act to “ provide for the better organization of 
the treasury, and for the collection, safe-keeping, and 
disbursement of the public revenue,” all banks were dis- 
continued as fiscal agents of the government, and the 
paper currency issued by them was no longer permitted 
to be received in payment of public dues. 

The constitutional treasury created by this act, went 
into operation on the first of January last. Under the 
system established by it, the public moneys have been 
collected, safely kept, and disbursed by the direct agen- 
cy of officers of the government in gold and silver; and 
transfers of large ainounts have been made from points 
of collection to points of disbursement, without loss to 
the treasury, ur injury or inconvenience to the trade of 
the country. 

While the fiscal operations of the government have 
been conducted with regularity and ease under this sys- 
tem, it has had a salutary effect in checking and pre- 
venting an undue inflation of the paper currency issued 
by the banks which exist under state charters. Requir- 
ing, as it does, all dyes to the government in gold and 
silver, its effect is to restrain excessive issues of bank 
paper by the banks, disproportioned to the specie: in 
their vaults, for the reason that they are at all times lia- 
ble to be called on by the holders of their notes for their 
redemption, in order to obtain specie for the payment 
of duties and other public dues. ‘The banks, therefore, 
must keep their business within prudent limits, and be 
always in a condition to meet such calls, or run the haz- 
ard of being compelled to suspend specie payments, and 
be thereby discredited. . 

The amount of specie imported into the United States 
during the last fiscal year was twenty-four million one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-nine dollars; of which there was retained in the 
country twenty-two million two hundred and seventy- 
six thousand one hundred and ‘seventy dollars. Had 
the former financial system prevailed, and the public 
moneys been placed on deposite in banks, nearly the 
whole of this amount would have gone into their vaults, 
not to be thrown into circulation by them, but to be 
withheld from the hands of the people as a currency, 
and made the basis of new and enormous issues of bank 


paper. A large proportion of the specie imported has 


been paid into the treasury for public dues, and after 


having been to a great extent recoined at the mint, has- 


been paid out to the public creditors, and gone into eir- 
culation as a currency among the The amount 
of gold and silver coin now in circulation in the country 
is larger than at any former period. 

‘The financial system established by the constitutional 
treasury has been, thus far, eminently successful in its 
operations; and I recommend an adherence to all its 
essential provisions, and especially to that vital provi- 
sion which wholly separates the government from all 
connexion with banks, and excludes bank paper from all 
revenue receipts. 

In some of its details, not involving its general prin- 
ciples, the system is defective, and will require modifica- 


first of December, 1847, exceeds by more than eight 


tion. and such amendments as are 


ble consideration of Congress. 


ing, and isextending 


—— 


| deemed important, were set forth in the last annual on 
port of the Sectetary of the Treasury. These amend 
ments are again recommended to the early and favoura- 


During the past year, the coi at the mint and i 
branches has dollars. ‘This 
has consisted chiefly in converting the cuins of foreign 
countries into American coin. | 

The largest amount of foreign coin imported has 
been received at New York; and if a branch mint were 
established at that city, all the foreign coin received at 
that port could at once be converted into our own coin, 


the mint for that purpose, and the amount rec 
would be much larger. 

Experience has proved that especial- 
ly foreign gold coin, will not ci extensively as a 
currency among the people, The important measure 
of extending our specie circulation, both of gold and 
silver, and of diffasing it among the people, can only be 
e by converting such foreign coin into American) 
coin, I repeat the recommendation contained in m 
last annual message for the establishment of a branch) 
.— mint of the United States at the city of New 


Allthe public lands which had been surveyed and 
were ready for market have been proclaimed for sale 
|\during the past year. The quantity offered and to be 
offered for sale, under proclamations issued since the 
ist of January last, amounts to nine million one hundred; 
and thirty-eight thousand, five hundred and thirty-one 
acres, ‘lhe prosperity of the Western States and ‘Terri- 
tories in which these lands lie will be advanced by their 
speedy sale. By withholding them from market, their 
growth and increase of population would be retarded, 
while thousands of our enterprising and ineritorous myer" 
tier population would be deprived of the opportunity of 
securing frecholds for themselves thcir families. 
But in addition to the general considerations which 
rendered the early sale of these lands proper, it was a lead, 
ing object at this time to derive as large a sum as poss)- 
ble from this svarce, and thus diminish, by that amount 
the pablic loan rendered necessary by the existence of 


a foreign w 
It is not less than ten millions of acres of 
the public will be surveyed and be in a condition 
to be pr med for sale during the year 1848. 

In my last annual message I presented the reasons 
which, in my judgment, rendered it proper to graduate} 
and reduce the price of such of the public lands.as have 
remained unsold for long periods afler they had been 
offered for sale at public auetion. 

Many millions of acres of public lands lying within 
the limits of several of the western States have been 
offered in the market, and been subject to sale at pri- 
vate entry for more than twenty years, and large quan 
tities for more than thirty years, at the lowest price pre- 
scribed by the existing laws, and it has been found that 
they will not command that price. They must remain 
unsold and uncultivated for an indefinite period, unless} 
the price demanded for them by the government shall be 
reduced. No satisfactory reason is perceived why they 
should be longer held at rates above their real value. At 
the present period an additional reason exis s for adopt. 
ing the measures recommended. When the country is 
engaged in a foreign war, and we must necessarily 
resort to loans, it would seem to be the dictate of wis- 
dom that we should avail ourselves of ull our resources, 
and thus limit the amount of the public indebtedness to 
the lowest possible sum. 

I recommend that the existing laws on the subject of 
pre-emption rights be amended and modified so as to 
operate prospectively, and to embrace all who may set- 
tle upon the public lands and make improvements upon 
them before they are surveyed, as well as afierwards, in 
all cases where such settlements may be made after the 
[ndian-title shall have been extinguished, : 
If the right of pre-emption be thus extended, it will 
embrace a large and meritorious class of our citizens. 
{t will increase the number of small freeholders upon 
our borders, who will be enabled thereby to educate 
their children, and otherwise improve their condition, 
while they will be found at all times, as they have ever 
|proved themselves to be, in the hour of danger to their 
country, among our hardiest and best volunteer soldiers, 
ever ready to tender their services in cases of emergen- 
cy, and among the last to leave the ficld as long as an 
jenemy remains to be encountered. Such a policy will 
also impress these patriotic pioneer emigrants with 
deeper feelings of gratitude for the parental care o 

their government, when they find their dearest interests 
secured to them by the permanent laws of the land, and 
that they are no longer in danger of losing their homes) 
and hard earned improvements by being brought into 
competition with a more wealthy class of purchasers at 
the land sales. 

The attention of Congress was invited, at their last 
and the preceding session, to the importance of estab- 
lishing a Territorial government over our possessions in 
Oregon; and it is to be regretted that there was no 
legislation on the subject. Our citizens who inhabit 
that distant region of country are still left without the 
protection of our laws, or any regularly organized gov- 
ernment. Before the question of limits and boundarie~ 
of the territory of Oregon was definitely settled, from 
the necessity of their condition, the inhabitants had es- 
tablished a temporary government of their own. 

Besides the want of legal authority for continuing 
such a government, it is wholly inadequate to protect 
them in their rights of person and property, or to secure 


zens, to which they are entitled under the Constitution 
of the United States. They should have the right of 
suffrage, be represented in a Territorial Legislature, 
and by a delegate in Congress; and possess all the 
rights and privileges which citizens of other portions of 
the Territories of the United States have heretofore en- 
joyed, or may now enjoy. 

Our judicial system, revenue laws, laws regulating 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and the 
protection of our laws generally, should be extended 
over them. 

In addition to the inhabitants in the territery who 
had previously emigrated to it, large numbers of our 
citizens have followed them during the present year; 
and it is not doubted that during the next and subse-| 
quent years their numbers will be greatly increased. 
Congress, at its last session, established post-routes| 
leading to Oregon, and between different points within 
that territory, and authorized the establishment of post- 
offices at “Astoria and such other places on the coasts 
of the Pacific, within the territory of the United States, 
as the public interests may require.” Post-offices have 
accordingly been established, deputy post-masters ap. 
pointed, and provisions made for the transportation of 
the mails. 

The preservation of peace with the Indian tribes re- 
siding west of the Rocky mountains will render it pro- 
per that authority should be given by law for the ap- 
pointment of an adequate number of Indian agents to 
reside among them. 

I recommend that a Surveyor General's office be 
established in that territory, and that the public lands 
be surveyed and brought into market at an early 
period. 


the tribes. | 


even a very limited cducation, and have enga 


their less civilized brethren trom the precarious 
without the expense, risk and delay of transporting it to} 
recoined; 


and men of our. squadrons have displayed 


paid for the transportation of the mail in them, over 


Havana, 


I recommend, also, that grants, upon liberal terms, of 
limited quantities of the public lands be made to all 
citizens of the United States who have emigrated, or 
may hereafter within a prescribed period emigrate, to 
Oregon, and settle upon them. These hardy and ad- 
venturous citizens, who have encountered the dangers 
and privations of a long and toilsome journey, and 
have at length found an abiding-place for theinselves) 
and their families upon the utmost verge of our western 
limits, should be secured in the homes which they have 
improved by their labour. 7 

J refer you to the accompanying Report of the Secre-! 
tary of War for a detailed account of the operations of 
the various branches of the public service connected) 
with the department under his charge. ‘The dutics de. 
volving on this department have been unusually onerous 
and responsible during the pdst year, and have been dis- 
charged with ability and success. 


Indian tribes, and most of them manifest a strong 
triendship for the United States. Some depredations| 
were committed during the past year upon our trains 
transporting supplies for the army, on the road 
between the western border of Missouri and Santa 
Fe. ‘These depredations which are supposed to have 
been committed by bands from the region of New Mex- 
ico, have been arrested by the presence of a military 


have been perpetrated by a portion of the northwestern 
bands upon the weaker and comparatively defenceless 
neighbouring tribes. Prompt measures were taken to 
prevent such occurrences in future. 

Between one and two thousand Indians, belonging to 
several tribes, have been removed during the year from 
the east of the Mississippi to the country allotted to them 
west of that river, as their permanent home; and ar- 
rangements have been made for others to follow. 
Since the treaty of 1846 with the Cherokees, the feuds 
among them appear to have subsided, and they have 
become more united and contented than they have been 
for many years past. ‘The commissioners appointed in 
pursuance of the act of June twenty-seventh, 1846, to 
settle claims arising under the treaty of 1835—’36 with 
that tribe, have executed their daties; and after a patient 
investigation, and a‘full and fair examination of all the 
cases brought before them, closed their labors in the 
month of July last. This is the fourth board of commis- 
sioners which has been organized under this treaty. 
Ample opportunity has been afforded to all those inter- 
ested to bring forward their claims. No doubt is enter- 
tained that impartial justice has been done by the late 
board, and that all valid claims embraced by the treaty 


final settlement to be made with this tribe, under the 
treaty of 1846, which will be completed and laid bef 
you during your session, will adjust all questions of con 
troversy between them and the United States, and pro- 
duce a state of relations with them simple, well defined, 
and satisfactory. 

Under the discretionary authority conferred by the 
act of the third of March last, the annuities due to the 
various tribes have been paid during the present year to 
the heads of families instead of to their chiefs, or such 
persons as they might designate, as required by the 
laws previously existing. This mode of payment has 
given general satisfaction to the great body of the In. 
jdians. Justice has been done to them, and they are 
grateful to the government for it. A few chiefs and in- 
terested persons may object to this mode of payment, 


but it is believed to be the only mode of preventing} 


Pacific relations eontinue to exist with the various! 


force, ordered out for that purpose. Some outrages! 


have been considered and allowed. This result, and the) 


fraud and imposition being practised upon the great 


body of common Indians, 


constituting a majority a: 
It is gratifying to perceive that « number of the tribes 


have recently manifested an increased interest in the) 
establisliment of schools among them, and are making! 


rapid advancement in agriculture—some of them pro- 
ducing a sufficient quantity ef food for their support, 
and in some cases a surplus to dispose of to their neigh. 
bours. The comforts by which those who have cae 

n 
of 
of subsistence by the chase, to habits of labour. and 
civilization. 

‘The accompanying report of the Seeretary of the’ 
Navy presents a satisfactory and gratifying account of 
the condition and operations of the naval service during 
the past year. Our commerce has been pursued with 
increased activity, and with safety and success, in every 
quarter of the globe under the protection of our flag, 
which the navy has caused to be respected in the most 
distant seas. 

In the gulf of Mexico, and in the Pacific, the officers! 


agriculture, are surrounded, tend gradually to draw 


gallantry, and performed valuable services. In the carly 
stages of the war with Mexico, her ports un both coasts 
were blockaded, and more recently many of them have 
been captured and held by the navy. When acting in 
co-operation with the land forces, the naval officers and 
men have performed gallant and distinguished services| 
on land as well as on water, and deserve the high com- 
mendation of the country. 

While other maritime powers are adding to their 
navies large numbers of war-steamers, it was a wise 
policy on our part to make similar additions to our 
navy. The four war-steamers authorized by the act of 
the third of March, 1847, are in course of construc. 
tion. In addition to the four war-steamers authorized by 
this act, the Secretary of the Navy has, in purauance vu‘ 
its provisions, entered into contracts for ile coftstruction 
of five steamers, to be employed in transportation of 
the United States mail “from New York to New Or. 
leans, touching at Charleston, Savannah, and Havana, 
and from Havana to Chagres;” for three steamers to 
be employed in like manner from Panama to Oregon, 
“so as tu connect with the mail from Havana to Cha- 
gres across the Isthmus;” and for five steamers to be 
employed in like manner from New York to Liverpool. 
These steamers will be the property of the contractors, 
but are to be built “under the superintendence and di- 
rection of a naval constructor in the employ of the Navy 
Department, and to be so constructed as to render them 
convertible at the least possible expense into war- 
steamers of the first class.” | 

A prescribed number of naval officers, as well as a 
post office agent, are tu be on board of them; and au- 
thority is reserved to the Navy Department, at all 
times, to “exercise control over said steamship,” and 
“to have the right” “to take them for the exclusive 
use and service of the United States” “upon making 
proper compensation to the contractors therefor.” 

While these steamships will be employed in trans. 
porting the mails of the United States coastwise, and| 
to foreign countries, upon an annual compensation to 
be paid to the owners, they will be always ready, upon 
an emergency requiring it, to be converted into war- 
steamers ; and the right reserved to take them for pub- 
lic use, will add greatly to the efficiency and strength 
of this description of our naval force. To the steamers 
thus authorized under contracts made by the Secretary 
of the Navy, should be added five other steamers 
authorized under contracts made in pursuance of law 
by the Postmaster General, making an addition, in the 
whole, of eighteen war steamers, subject to be taken 
for public use. As further contracts for the transporta- 
tion of the mail to foreign countries may be authorized 
by —, this number may be enlarged indefi- 
nitely. : 

The enlightened policy by which a rapid communi- 
cation with the.various distant parts of the globe is es- 
tablished, by means of Aimerican-built sca steamers, 
would find an ample reward in the increase of our 
commerce, and in making our country and its re- 
sources more favourably known abroad; but the nation- 
al advantage is still greater, of having our naval offi. 
cers made familiar with steam navigation, and of 
having the privilege of taking the ships already equip.-| 
ped for immediate service at a moment’s notice; and 
will be cheaply purchased by the compensation to be 


and above the postages received. 

A just national pride, no less than our commercial 
interests, would seem to favour the policy of augment- 
ing the number of this description of vessels. They 
can be built in our country cheaper and in greater 
numbers than in any other in the world. 

I refer you to the accompanying report of the Post- 
master General for a detailed and satisfactory account 
of the condition anti operations of this department 
during the past year. It is gratifying to find that, 
within so short a period after the reduction in the rates 
of postage, and notwithstanding the great increase of 
mail service, the revenue received for the year will be 
sufficient to defray all the expenses, and that no further 
aid will be required from the treasury for that pur- 


The first of the American mail steamers authorized 
by the act of the third of March, 1845, was completed 
and entered upon the service on the first of June last, 
and is now on her third voyage to Bremen and other 
intermediate ports. The other vessels authorized un- 
der the provisions of that act are in course of construc- 
tion, and will be put upon the line as soon as com- 
pleted. Contracts have also been made for the trans- 
portation of the mail in a steamer from Charleston to 


A reciprocal and satisfactory arrangement has been 
made by the Postmaster General wit! the authoritics 
of Bremen, and no difficulty is apprehended in making 
similar arrangements with all other Powers with which 
we may have communications by mail steamers, ex- 
cept with Great Britain. 

On the arrival of the first of the American steamers, 
bound to Bremen, at Southampton, in the month of 
June last, the British post office directed the collection| 
of discriminating postages on all jetters and other 
mailable matter, which she took out to Great Britain, 
or which went into the British post office on their way 
to France and other parts of Europe. The effect of the 
order of the British post office is to subject all letters} 
and other matter transported by American steamers to 
double postage, one postage having been previously 
paid on them to the United States, while letters trans- 
ported in British steamers are subject to pay but a 
single postage. This measure was adopted with the 
avowed object of protecting the British line of mail 
sicamers now running between Boston and Liverpool, 
and, if permitted to continue, must speedily put an end 
to the transportation of alldetters and other matter by 
American steamers, and give to British steamers a 
monopoly of the business, 

A just and fair reciprocity is all that we desire, and 
on this we must insist. By our laws, no such dis- 
crimination is made against British steamers bringing 
letters into our ports, but all letters arriving in the 
United States are subject to the same rate of postage, 
whether brought in British or American vessels, I 
refer you to the report of the Postmaster General for a 
full statement of the facts of the-case, and of the steps 
taken by him to correct this inequality. He has ex- 
erted all the power conferred upon him by the exist- 
ing laws. 

The minister of the United States at London has 
brought the subject to the attention of the British go- 
vernment, and is now engaged in negotiations for the 
purpose of‘adjusting reciprocal postal arrangements, 
which shall be equally just to both countries. Should 
he fail in concluding such arrangements, and should 
Great Britain insist on enforcing the unequal and un- 
just measure she has adopted, it will become necess- 
ary to confer additional powers on the Postmaster 
General, in order to enable him to meet the emergency 
and to put-our own steamers on an equal footing with 
British steamers engaged in transporting the mail be. 
tween the two countries, and I recommend that such 

wers be conferred. 

In view of the existing state of our country, I trust 
it may not be inappropriate, in closing this communi- 
cation, to call to mind the words of wisdom and admo-. 
nition of the first and most illustrious of my predeces- 
sors, in his farewell address to his countrymen. 

That greatest and best of men, who served his coun. 
try so long,and loved it so much, foresaw, with “serious 
concern,” the danger to our Union “ of characterizing 
parties by geographical discriminations—northern and 
southern, Atlantic and western—whence designing 
men may endeavuur to excite a belief that there is a 
real difference of local interests and views,”’and warned 
his countrymen against it. : 

deep and solemn was his conviction of the im- 
portance of the Union and of preserving harmony be- 
tween its different parts, that he declared to his coun- 
trymen in that address, “it is of infinite moment that you 
should properly estimate the immense value of our na- 
tional Union, to your collective and individual happi-| 
ness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual and 
immovable attachment to it; accustoming yourselves) 
to think and speak of it, as a palladium of your poli- 
tical safety and prosperity; watching for its presevation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various parts.” 

After the lapse of half a century, these admonitions| 
of Washington fall upon us with all the force of truth. 
It is difficult to estimate the “ immense value” of our 
glorious Union of confederated States, to which we are 

: bted for our growth in population and 
wealth, and all that constitutes us a great and a 
happy nation. Now unimportant are all our differences | 
of opinion upon minor questions of public policy, com. 
pared with its preservation; and how scrupylously 
should we avoid all agitating topics which may tend 
to distract and divide us into contending parties, sepa- 
rated by geographical lines, whereby it may be weak- 
ened or endangered. 

Invoking the blessing of the Almighty Ruler of the 
Universe upon your deliberations, it will be my highest| 
duty, no less than my sincere pleasure, to co-operate 
with you in all measures which may tend to promote 
the honor and enduring welfare of our common coun- 
try. JAMES K. POLK. 

Wasuincton, Dec, 1847. 
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nary and other complaints. Rooms heated by steam, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Meetine or Conoriss.—Monday, the 6th inst. 
being the day designated ‘by the itution of 
the United States, for the assembling of Congress 
at the capitol, Washington city, at noon the 
Vice-President took the chair of the Senate and 
called that body to order. Prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Mr. Slicer. The roll was called by As 
bery Dickens, Esq. the Secretary. Forty-one! 
Senators appeared and answered to their names. 
Messrs. Webster, Baldwin. Niles, Clayton, Pierce, 
Calhoun, Berrien, Colquitt, Lewis, Bagby, Bell, 
Benton and Yulee were absent: The new Sena- 
tors present were introduced and sworn into office 
in the usual form. They were Messrs. Hall, Un- 
derwood, Downs, Clarke, Jefferson Davis, Doag- 
lass, Bradbury, Felch, Foote, Hunter and Spruance.| 
Ono motion of Mr. Breese, the Secretary was di- 
rected to acquaint the Honse of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate had assembled, and 
had organized and were ready to proceed to busi- 
ness. The daily hour of meeting was fixed at 12 
o'clock. It was resolved that each Senator be pro- 
vided with four daily papers. The Senate then ad- 
journed over till to-morrow. 

House of Represeniatives.— At 12 o'clock ‘the 
members were called to order, and the roll was 
called by Mr. French, the Clerk of the last House. 
The number of members answering to their names} 
was 219. The absentees were T. B. King, of 
Georgia; W. M. Cocke, of Tennessee; J. P. 
Gaines, of Kentucky; O. B. Ficklin, of Illinois; Al. 
bert G. Brown, of ‘l'ennessee; Franklin W. Bow- 
den, of Aladama; Timothy Pillsbury, of Texas; 
an. George Petrie, of New York. The first three 
are Whigs, the other five Democrats. Mr. Ad- 
ains moved /that the House go into an elec- 
tion for Speaker, and that the vote be taken 
viva voce, which was unanimously agreed to. 
Mr. French requested Daniel P. King, James A. 
Black, and Richard W. Thompson, to act as tellers.| 
On the third ballot Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, of 
Massachusseits, whig, baving received a majority 
of the votes cast, was declared to be duly elected] 
and being conducted to the chair by Messrs. Vin- 
ton and McKay, returned thanks in an able, elo- 
quent, and patriotic address. The oath of office 
was then administered to the Speaker elect by Mr. 
Adams. The members were then sworn in by 
States. A resolution was then adopted for the ap- 
pointment of a joint Committee of both Houses to 
wait on the President of the United States, and in. 
form him that Congress had organized. The rules 
of the last House were adopted for the present. 
Mr. Levin offered a resolution adopting Mr. French 
as the Clerk of the House for the present Congress, 
but pending this motion the House adjourned. 

Tuesday, Dec. 7th.—In the Senate the Presi- 
dent’s Message having been read, it was ordered 
that 25,000- copies of the Message, and 2000 of the 
Message and accompanying documents, be printed. 
Mr. Hannegan gave notice that he intended to in- 
troduce a bill for the relief of the heirs of Paul 
Jones. Adjourned. 

House of Representatives.—T he first business in 
order was the election of Clerk, and Mr. T. J 
Campbell, of Tennessee, was chosen on the first 
ballot. He had 113 votes, French 109, Goveneur 
The annual Message 
of the President was then received at the hands of 
his private Secretary, and was read by the Clerk of 
the House. Adjourned. 

Wednesday, Dec. 8th.—The Senate agreed to 
elect Standing Committees, on Monday next. 
Several petitions from New York against the post- 
age system. were presented and appropriately re- 
ferred. A bill in favour of the heirs of John Paul 
Jones was passed. 

House of Representatives.—On motion, the House 
went into an election for Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. 
Nathan Sargent, whig, received one hundred and 
sixteen votes, and was elected. Mr. Horner, 
whig, of New Jersey, was elected Doorkeeper. 
The House then proceeded to elect a Postmaster. 
Mr. Johnson, democrat, Postmaster of Jast Congress, 
was re-elected. Mr. Johnson received one hun. 
dred and eleven votes, and Mr. McCormick one 
hundred and ten. 


Feat or 
whole of the President’s Message, containing 
about 18,000 words, was telegraphed to Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and Vincennes, Indiana, by 
the “Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph” simulitane-| 
ously. It occupied a little over eleven hours in 
its journey over the wires, which time would 
hurry a rapid penman to copy it in manuscript. 


U. S. Supreme Court.—The Supreme Court of 
the United States met at Washington on Monday, 
Present—The Hon. Roger B. Taney, 
Chief Justice; Associate Judges McLean, Wayne, 
Catron, Woodbury, and Grier. 


Navy Penstons.—It may not be generally known 
that widows who obtained Navy Pensions under the 
act of March, 1845, most of which ceased on the 
lst day of September last, are entitled toa renewal 
of their pensions for five years, under an act passed 
at the last session of Congress. 


A Prisoner or War.—Major Augustin de Itur- 
bide, son of the ex-Emperor of Mexico, a prisoner 
of war in the United States, is now in Washington 
city, enjoying himself among his former associates. 


Dirricutty Reconcitkp.—It will be a general 
cause for satisfaction to learn that all personal mis- 
understanding between General Kearny and Com. 
modore Stockton has been explained and settled. 


Tue Prope.tter Puanix.—The disaster to the 
steam propeller Phanix on the lakes, was occa- 
sioned by a want of water in the boilers. The 
pumps becoming disordered did not work, and the 
fireman twice informed the second engineer of the 
fact, but he thought it of no consequence, and re- 
fused to°call the first engineer, who was aslecp. 
The boiler having become red hot, communicated 
the fire to the adjacent wood work, and the flames| 
spread with such rapidity that they could not be 
stayed. The second engineer was among those 
who perished. 

ARRIVAL OF Immicrants.—The following were} 
the arrivals, as entered at the Custom House, New 
York, in November. 


Great Britain. . . 4894] Bremen. . . 1251 
France.. . . . 1442] Hamburg. . 205 
102 | Sweden. . 96 
Belgium. . . . 647 | Other ports. 136 

Total, _ 8773 


Loss or Lire on TuE TALisMaN.—It is supposed 
from the best information that can be obtained that 
the number, of lives Jost by the wreck of the Talis- 
man on the Mississippi was at least 75. All of 
those who perished were deck passengers, except 
a young lady and gentleman recently married. 

Matay Pirates.—The East India ship Helena, 
belonging to Messrs. Griswold, of New York, 
which arrived on Saturday last, 4th inst. was at- 
tacked by a strong party of Malay pirates, some- 
where near Java Head. ‘They were repulsed. 


Extensive Fatture.—The proprietors of the Co- 
vington Iron Worke, of Baltimore, have failed. 


Their establishment was a most extensive one—| 


giving employment, it is said, to at least one thou- 
sand hands. : 

Tus Corron Crop.—The continued favourable’ 
weather at the south warrants the belief that the 
cotton crop will be a full average one. Estimates 
as high as 2,200,000, and even 2,400,000 bales are 
made. 

Tue Waste or War.—The New Orleans Bul- 
letin states that the Rifle Regiment, which landed 
in Mexico 700 strong, is now reduced to only 250 
men fit for duty. The Voltigeur Regiment, under 
Col. Andrews, landed 650,°of whom only 230 can 
now be mustered. The South Carolina Regiment, 
which numbered upwards of 900, is also destroyed, 
and can muster but 150. Death, wounds, and 
disease account for the remainder. Other regi- 
ments suffered severely. 

Georeia AND THE WitmoT Proviso.—Reports' 
have been presented in the Georgia Legislatnre 
on the Wilmot Proviso. ‘They assert the abstract 
right of each citizen, of every State, to reside with 
his property, of every description, within such ter- 
ritory as may becoiwne the common 
confederacy. They apprehend no 
acquisition cf territory. 

Pauperism New Yorx.—Over eight thousand 
paupers are supported in the city of New York out 
of the public purse. 

Rapiation oF Heat.—At the Franklin Institute 
of Newark, New Jersey, on Wednesday, Ist inst. 
this subject was fully discussed, and the intense 
cold of the preceding few days make the subject sea- 
sonable. For domestic purposes and health, quantity 
is preferable to intensity of heat. It is preferable 
to use a large stove with less fuel, than a smaller 
one with more fuel, as the large one diffuses the 
heat more generally. The Russians understand, 
this, and they have immense masses of masonry 
and bricks, producing a large surface, and they 
build the fire at night which is intended to heat 
the room the following day. An intensely heated} 
stove carbonizes the fine dust floating in the air, 
and this is drawn into the lungs, producing pulmo-} 


anger from the 


+ Galveston, and New Orleans, with Tampico dates to 


* War Department, as since his promotion | 


_had moved from Queretaro to Morelia, to get rid of the 


of the} 


hot water, &c. are the most pleasant. | 


FROM THE. SEAT OF WAR 
From Vera Cauz.—The New Orleans’ papers an-| 
nounce the arrival at that port of the steamers Alabama, 


23d, Vera Cruz to the 2st, and from the eity of Mexico} 
to the 8th of November. Among the passengers on 
board the Alabama were Major General Quitman, Gene- 


ral Shields, Colonels Hardy, Garland, Andrews, Morgan,| Ladies Ed 


Ramsey, Burnett, Major Dyckman, Lieuts. Porter and 
Sweeney, of the New York volunteers, Midshipman Ro- 
‘gers, and many other officers, besides two hun- 
dred and ten sick, wounded, and disabled suldiers. 
Three died on the passage. The Galveston brought 
over two hundred passengers, the most of whom were 
discharged soldiers; and the New Orleans brought se- 
venty passengers 
fity men discharged from the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. ‘The news by these arrivals is of considerable 
interest, 

Genera! Quitman left Mexico in accordance with the 
orders of General Scott, directing him to proceed to the 
United States, and report pe or by letter to the 
has had 1 
permanent assignment of a division to command. The 


object of his retarn is te seek this. The troops left of | 


his command in Mexico had been inéorporated with the 
sylvacia and New York Volunteers have been 


| of Hartsville, Pa. $7. et. ch.of Wilmington. 
in her cabin, and three handred “= 


divisions of Generals Worth and Twiggs. ‘The Penn- 
assigned 


to the former. 


General Shields returns to seek a restoration to health, 
being broken down by the wounds received in the ser- 
vice of his country. Colonel Harney comes home for} 
the purpose of recruiting. Colonels Morgan, Garland, 
und Burnett, and Lieuts. Porter and Sweeney, and 
pone os have been ordered to join Bragg’s battery imme-| 

iately. 


Gen. Butler arrived at Vera Cruz on the 17th, and| 


was reccived with military honours. From 2000 to 
3000 troops arrived there on the 17th and 18th ult. 
Butler was to march to the Capital in a few days), 
with 6000 troops. 

Col. Samuel E. Watson, of the Marine corps, died 
on the 16th ult. at Vera Cruz. 

An order had been issued by the Governor of Vera 
Cruz, forbidding any person to land in the department} 
of Vera Cruz from any pyblic or private vessel belong- 
ing to the United States, unless attached to the army, 
or having business connected therewith, which must 
be strictly established before landing. 

The large train, numbering six hundred, which left 
the city of Mexico on the Ist of November, arrived at 
Vera Cruz on the 15th, without molestation, save a few 
scattering shots. The effort at last made to open the 
roads has had the natural effect to infuse life into the 
business classes of Vera Cruz, The great difficulty 
now is, to procure mules for transportation of goods 
into the interior. They cannot be hired nor purchased 
at any price. Horses are used to'some extent as a 
substitute, but they willhot answer a good purpose. 

The forces under General Lane at Puebla had been 
actively engagad in ferreting out the haunts of the 
guerillas, who had, however, given but little trouble! 
since the affairs at Huamantla and Atlisco. Cuvlonel| 
Hays left for Puebla on the 13th, escorting Major Polk 
and Mr. Smith, bearer of despatches to General Scott. 
It was reported at Vera Cruz that General Lane had 
another brush with the Mexican forces under General] 
Rea, at Puebla, and routed him entirely. 

Genera! Patterson was still at Jalapa, suffering some-/. 
what from a severe cold, but was on the recovery. Gen, 
Cushing’s command was three miles beyond. ‘Ihe en- 
tire force in that vicinity amecunted to about three thou- 
sand. ‘The report that Jarauta had sent a communica- 
tion to Gen. Patterson is confirmed. It is said that Ja. 
— has retreated towards Queretaro, completely bro- 

en up. : 

From tae City or Mexico.—When the last train 
came down from Mexico, it is said that General Scott's 
whole effective force was only 4500 men. Gen. Lane 
had 4000 on the road. Gen. Patterson some 3000, and 
Gen. Butler expects to take 6000 from Vera Cruz when 
he goes up. 

Gen. Persif:r F. Smith has succeeded Gen. Quitman} 
as Governor of the city of Mexico. 

The Moniteur Republicano, published at the capital, 
stated on the 4th ult. that a sufficient number of mem. 
bers of Congress had arrived at Queretaro on the Ist, 
tor the transaction of business. A letter, direct from 
Queretaro, dated on the 4th, announces that Congrcss 
wus organized on the 2d of November. 

A letter to an English gentleman in the city of 
Mexico, dated the 8th ult., says, that although much 
confidence is felt in the Acting President and Vice. 
President by Congress, and all who are favourably 
disposed to peace, it is much feared that Complido, of 
Guadalaxara, will be elected President ad interim of the 
Republic, instead of Herrera or Penay Pena. Congress} 


military, by which it was overawed. ; 

A revolution had broken out at Guadalaxara, in fa. 
vour of the election of Farias to the Presidency. A 
sanguinary engagement ensued between his troops and 
a mob headed by priests. In the action Gen. Ampudia,} 
and many others of Farias’s party, were killed. The 
Church party was victorious. Paredes is at Tulan- 
cingo, and has openly pronounced in favour of mio- 
narchy, seconded by the garrison at Mazatlan. Some 
of the Mexicans have still an unquenchable hatred for 
the Americans, and express no desire for peace. 

An attempt had been made by Santa Amna to resume 
the reins of government, not by force, but a mere as- 
sumption of the authority of President, which he con- 
tends cannot be equally separated from the command of 
the army. A long document from Santa Anna, dated 
Nov. Ist, at ‘l'epanacan, directed to President Pena y 
Pana, through the Secretary of State, is published. In 
it he contends that the terms of his resignation were not 
sufficient, and could have no legal force unless accepted} 
by Congress. He never entirely resigned the functions} 
of President, but temporarily consented to the separa- 
tion of the civil from the military powers of the office, 
which the state of the conatry then required, but such 
reasons having now ceased to exist he desired to resume 
his full legal position till Congress should accept his re- 
signation. ‘The same day he addressed an exposition 
of the same views to Congress, tendering his resignation 
and entreating that body to.accept it. 


From Tae Brazos anp Gen. Taytor.—The schooner 
Wm. Hazard, arrived at New Orleans, brings advices 
from Brazos to the 20th ult. 

A party of the 2d and 3d dragoons, who were des. 
patched after the guerillas that attacked Lieut. Wilson 
on the Ist ult., were not able to come up with them. 
It was understood that the loss of the guerillas was 
very severe. Michael Martinez, the one armed robber, 
who commanded them, was among the killed. 

Maj. Lane despatched a party in pursuit of an In- 
dian force in his vicinity, but they arrived too late, they 
diaving left on the previvus day, taking away with them 
2500 head of cattle, mules and horses, driven in from 
different ranchos. Capt. Adams was also sent out in 
pursuit, but has not returned. At the last accounts he 
was at Encantada. - 

Lieut. Col. Webb, of the 16th Regiment, on the 6th 
ult. received intelligence that a party of guerillas had 
encamped near Ceralvo, He accordingly cespatched 
Major Norvel, with fifty mounted men, for the camp, 
accompanied by a guide. The attacking party surprised 
the guerilla cainp, having made their way through the 
chapparal unperceived, and the robbers made a precipi. 
tate retreat. ‘The fire of the pursuers killed two and 
wounded several others. 

Gen. Taylor broke up his encampment at the Walnut 
Springs, near Monterey, on the morning of the 8th 
ult. and wath his staff, accompanied by General Wool 
and his staff, turned their march homewards. When 
near Marin, the General was met by Mr. Vanallen, of 
New York, who was the bearer of despatches. The 
only important one was a copy of the correspondence} 
between the War Department and Gen. Scott, in which 
the former instructs the latter to rely for certain sup- 
plies upon the resources of the country, as no more 
would be sent to the troops from the United States. It 
is, however, deemed to be impossible to collect contri- 
butions to any extent from the inhabitants, or obtain 
corn without paying for it between Matamoras and 
Monterey, as nearly all the ranchos and towns are de- 
stroyed. General Taylor, after stopping at Ceralvo, 
Mier, and Camargo, arrived at Matamoros on the 17th 
ult. 

The steamer Monmouth, from Brazos St. Jago, ar. 
rived at New Urleans on the 30th u!t. having on board 
as passengers Gen. ‘Taylor and suite. He remained 
below the city at the plantation of a friend. All New 
Orleans was in a fervour of enthusiasm, and Thursday, 
2d inst. was fixed as the day for his public reception} 
in the city of New Orleans. 


MARRIED. 
At Hartford, Connecticut,on the Ist inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Hawes, the Rev. Rocera Owen, of Columbia, Peon- 
svivania, to Mary A. daughier of the late Doctor H. 
McCork of Columbia. 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. John Johnston, 
of NéWwba-gh, Mr. Graypon to Miss Mary Mar- 
TIN. both of New York city. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Locust Hill, near Greencastle, on 
the 20th ult. Mr. Samuee McLananan, in the 73d year of 
his age. [tis not usual to find a more beautiful exemplifi- 
cation of our holy religion than that exhibited in the life 
and death of this venerable man. Having, by the grace of 


God, been early called into the church, he was enabled ,| po brad” wee 


during a long life. to show forth the glory of Him who 
called him from darkness to light’ His mind was well 
stored with clear and discriminating views of Bible truth, 
and his heart transparent with the guilelees and childlike 
simplicity of the gospel. He.was remarkable for his rever- 
ence and attachment to the ministry, and under his hospit 
able roof, many found a warm and cordial welcome. Dur 
ing his last illness, the nature of his disease (which was 
cancerous) caused him to suffer, at times. the most excru-} 
ciating agony, which he bore without a murmur. After the 
endurance of lingering suffering, when he found his end 
approaching, he calmly avowed his hope and faith in Christ, 
and, like a dying patriarch, called his children around him, 
and having given them his parting admonition and bless- 
ing, he fell asleep in Jesus. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH. 

The usual service on the second Sabbath evening of 
each month, will he held in the Presbyterian Church, Uni- 
versity Place, New York, (Dr. Potts’s.) at halfpast seven 
o'clock, to morrow (Sabbath) evening, 12th | 


— 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received during November.” 


lat ch. Albany, N. Y, collection, $75.75. .C 
$225 75. town ch. $19.12. Hopewel 

1.81% at ch N. ¥. 
collection) $12.26. Brooklyn, Ist ch. in part, coll. $51 
Scholarship of G. B. ‘Lamar, . all,, 912672. 
. Sec of 2d ch. Elizabethtown, N. J. add'l, te 
let ch. Freehold, N. J. $t1. Nuttingham Square ch, 10: 


Dutch ch. 97. Biac 96. Central 
all, $227.17. Mth ch, quarterly coll. of the Miss, Sue. 
Mr. Craige, 919.93. terian. ch. Okie 


‘Ch. Chambersburg, iw part, $10025 Belle 
+ lie 


818. Mr. W. Wilton. Hollide 
town ch. Lad. Ed Soc. for 1846, $1 
Retunded wy. 


$30. 8; A tne ch Florida . $3.57. 4 
P, A. $75. Hhefunded by J.C. M, 957,50. Refu J 
V. D. S. 65—1in all. refunded, $355.15) 
Leech & Sen, Pittsburgh, Pa. $856.25.,, Th bS.R 
Louisville, Kentucky. $458.63. Through BM 
Smith, Staunton..Va. ‘0. Th the Farmer's Bank, 


Richmond, Va $118 75 —Total, $3120 74. 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOL FUND. 
Receipts for three months. ending November 30, 1847. 
eee ch. N. J. per Rev. George Hale, $11. A: 


Friend, $ ; 42d st. ch. N. ¥. one-hal of coll. $12 ? 
Total, $1023.25. J. B. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS, ...., 
A stated meeting of the Board of Missions will be held at 
the Mission Rooms, No, 25 Sansom street, Philadelphia, on | 
Monday next, the 13th inst. at four e’clock, P. M. 
A. Syminoton, Recording Secretary. 
PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON, 
The churches nnder the care of the Presbytery of Newton 
re requested, by the Chairman of Preabytery's Commitiee | 


n Colportage, to send to the Treasurer of Presbytery the 
ums of money assigned to be raised by them respectively. 
w 


» sustain their colporteur, to whom six months’ salary 
‘wen for some time due. The half of the sum 

ach church for a year is now solicited. a 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The Subscriber, in bebalf of the Presbyterian Sabbath | 
school of Smyrna. Delaware, gratefully acknowledges. the 
receipt of one handred volumes of the publications of the 
American Sunday School Union, from the Sabbath school 
in connection with the Rev. Mr. Janeway's church, Pinia- 
delphia. Tuomas G. Muarury,_. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY ANNIVERSARY. 
The ‘Twenty-first Annive of the New York Cit 
Tract Society, and Twenty-fifth of the Females Branch, 
will be held at the Tabernacle, Broadway, Wednes 
evening next, }5th inst. at seven o'clock, when the Aanual 
Reports will be presented, and addresses may be expected 
from the Rev. Ira R. Steward and Hiram Ketchum, Esq. 
of New York, and the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of Brook- 
lyn. The exercises will be interspersed with music, and a 
collection wath subscriptions, will be received to aid in sus- 
taining the Society during the coming year. There will 
also be a meeting for devotional exercises in the lecture 
room, at half past ten in the morning. Christians of all de- 
nominations are very cordially invited to be present at both 
these meetings. By order of Committee of Arrangement, 


HAMMOND STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. © 


The Hammond Street Presbyterian Church is now opea 
for service every Sabbath evening, and a series of sermons 
is in course of delivery various or The Rev. 
James M. Macdonald, of Jamaica, Long Island, will preach 
(Providence permitting) to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 12th 
inst. at hali-past seven o'clock. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The Rev. John Miller, of Frederick, Maryland, will 
ch to morrow (Sabbath) 12th inst. in the Fourth Pres- 
ase Church, corner of Twefith and Lombard streets, 
Philadelphia, at half-past ten o'clock in the morning, and at 
half past seven o'clock in the evening. 


NORTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The North Presbyterian church, Sixth above Green street, 
Philadelphia, will be opened fordivine service, to morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 12th inst. at seven o'clock. Subject of 
discourse, by the pastor,“ Restoration of the Jews.” 


TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Addison Alexander will preach in the 
Tenth Presbyterian church, corner of T'wellth ard Walnut 
streets, Philadelphia, to morrow (Sabbath) morning, 12th 
inst. at half past ten o'clock, A. M. and ut three o'clock in 
the afternoon. 


THE JEWS. 


By Divine permission, the second of the series of ser- 
mons on the subject of the Jews, will be delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Durbin, to-morrow (Sabbain) evening, 12ih inet. 
in the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Eighth above 
Race street, Philadelphia. A collection will be taken up 
in aid of the Jewish Mission of this city. Services to com- 
mence at seven o'clock, 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, 
NEXT DOOR TO THE MISSION HOUSE. 
having discentin iT tory, Bri rc 

Chapel, No. 36 Park Row, in the city of New York, the 
undersigned intends keeping constantly on hand at his Book 
store, No. 21 Centre street, next door to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all of the Books and ‘Tracts of the Pres 
byterian Board of Publication, which he will dispose of whole- 
sale and retail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schools, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries 
of these Books, and Books and ‘Tracts in quantities to suit 
their several wants, at a liberal discount from the Catalogue 
rices. Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
ree of charge, at the Bookstore, No. 2] Centre street, New 

York. Orders for Books, or letters requesting i 


ressed to 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
dec 11—3t 21 Centre street. New York. 


REAT ATTRACTION AT THE CHEAP BOOK 
STORE—Danixts & Smitn, corner of Fourth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, would respectfully inform their 
numerous friends and customers, that they have for several 
months been preparing themselves for the Holidays, and it 
is with confidence that they assure their patrons of the 
beauty, richness, variety, freshness, and cheapness of their 
stock of Books, &c. suitable for Presents, consisting of all 
the Annuals, large and small, for 1848. ‘The followi 
lu Editions of the Poets, viz. N. P. Willis, W.C. 
Bryant, H. W. Longfellow, F.G. Halleck, Thomas Campbell, 
Walter Scott, Wm. Cowper, Milton, Mrs, Hemans, Cary's 
Dante, Wiffen’s and Fairfax's Tasso, Robert Southey, Thomas 
Moore, James Montgomery, &c. The Miniature Editions 
of the British and American Poets, embellished with neat 
engravings. Nature’s Gems, by Mrs. Embary, coloured 
eugravings. Scenes in the Life of our Saviour and A posties, 
ilInminated Gems of Sacred Poetry. Scenes in the Lives 
of the Patriarchs and Prophets Mirror of Life, by Mrs. 
Tuthill. Proverbial Philosophy, in elegant bindings. Festus, 
by Bailey, do. Albums, plain and coioured plates, in great 
variety. ‘Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, and many other 
standard and popular Religious Boolis in handsome bindings. 
Bibles in every variety of size and binding. with and without 
clasps. Juvenile ks, 500 kinds, embracing every thing 
new in this line. Games, Dissected Maps, and Pictures, dec. 
all fur sale at our usual low prices. dec ]i—3t 


EW AND VALUABLE HOLIDAY BOOKS—Pub- 
N lished by the American Sunday School Union.— 


The Gift of Love, 227 pp. 18mo, with numerous engravings, - 


and fancy vilt covers, price 32 cents. The Prize, 192 pp. 
18mo, illustrated with fine engravings, and bound in faney 
ornamental covers, 32 cents. ‘Ihe Highland Pastor, a 
Sequel 10 George Somerville, 197 pp. 18mo, with fine 
engravings. Frank Harper, or the? Country Boy in Town, 
166 pp. 18mo, written for the American Sunday School 
Union, with a beautiful frontispiece representing the Herbour 
of New York from the Battery. Sloth and Thrift, or the 
Causes and Correctives of Social pp. 18mo, 
23 cents, muslin 26 cents. Fanny Mansfield, or the Adopted 
Sister, with elegant illustrations, 190 pp. 18mo_ William 
Alien, or the Boy who told the Truth. the whole Truth, and 
nothing but the Truth, with a beautiful frontispiece, 70 pp. 
18mo. ‘Tne Birth-day Gift, consisting of Letters toa Young 
Friend, by Mrs. F. L. Smith, 72 pp . 14 cents, muslin 
16 cents. The Raven's Feather, an extraordi narra- 
tive, written by the Rev. Dr. Bart, 72 pp. 18mo, 14 cents, 
muslin 16cents Childrens’ ‘Trials, 158 pp. 18mo, 23 cents, 
muslin 26 cents—containing Helen Banks, or the Breakfast 
Lessons; Emma Stanley, or the advantage of Self-control ; 
Charles Thornton, or ‘Thoughtlessness Cured. Wonders of 
Vegetation—the Fruit, 88 pp. }8mo, with numerous engrav- 
ings. Little Ann, or Every Day Lessons on Interesting 
Subjects, 106 pp. 18mo. with engravings, 18 cents, muslin 
20 cents. Amy, the Glass Blower's Daughter, written for 
the Society, and fine 70 pp. 
18mo, 14 cents, musiin 16 cents. Forsalea 
SOCIETY’S BUILDINGS, 
dec 11—3t No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OOKS FOR RELIGIOUS PRESENTS.—George 8. 
Appleton, 148 Chesinut street, Philadelphia, is now 
receiving constant additions to his splendid assortment of 
elegant iilustrated and bound books, adapted for presents 
for the coming season. They are at all prices and snited to 
all tastes. A his religious works are :—The Parables, 
illuminated and quaintly bound. Book of Christmas Carols, 
exquisitely illuminated Milton’s Paradise Lost, 24 superb 
plaies. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 25 engravings. Mil- 
ton's Poetical Works, elegantly illustrated. Taylor's Holy 
Living and Dying. rich morocco. K:p's Christmas Holidays 
in morocco. Festus, by Bailey, extra cloth or moroc- 
to. Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury for Children of God. Saul, 
a Mystery, by the Rev. A. C. Coxe, morocco. Pierpont’s 
Airs of ‘Palestine, rich morocco. Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, 
morocco. Scenes in the Life of the Seviour, illustrated. 
Do. Apostles, do. Do Patriarchs, do. Secred 
Mountains, richly bound. ‘The Opal, a pure Gift for the 
Holidays ‘The Mirror of Life, elegantly illustrated. The 
Illustrated Commentary, 5 vols. morocco. Splendid editions 
of the Bible in every variety of styleand price. Catalogues | 


now ready, gratis. 
GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
dec 11—3t 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 
—tmbrac ng over 1200 different works, among which 

_te :— D’Aubigné's of the Great Reformation, 4 vole, 
‘ay'’s Morning Exercises; Jay's Christian Contempiated; 
“lavel’s Fountain of Life ; and the Method of Grace. Bishop 
lopkins on the Ten Commandments. Owen on Forgiye- 
or Psalm 130. Bishop Hall's Scripture History. 
Mason's Spiritual Treasury—besides Baxter, Deddridge, Bun- 
yan, Edwards, Venn, Wilberforce, and Hannah More, with 
others of hke truly excellent character. Beaunful and 


choice books for children and th, as usual, at the 
BOOK & TRACT DE 


decl1—3:* Sixth street near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


newsay 
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plained that this superseded and 
uiisen can recover debts due from Br duties of the act of 1842, and the substitution in their | 
HO of reasonable revence rates levied on articles im- | 
as the Chinese are to ou | »,| ported according to their acwal value, has increased the 
revenue andaugmented our fureign trade, all the great 
of the country have been advanced and pro- 
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HISTORY OF A PENITENT.—The Sabecriber 
has in press, to be published next week,.The History 
of a Penitent—A Guide for the Inquiring. LB Rev. 
| George Bethune, D.D HENRY PERKINS, 
| | | dec 11—I¢ No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
| | | 
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